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EGYPT. 


it is very much to Mr. Giapstone’s credit that he has learnt 
and digested the severe lesson taught him by the collapse 
of his agreement with M. pe Lesseps, and it can only be 
hoped that the good effects of that lesson will not soon pass 
away. The question as to the Egyptian policy of the 
Government asked by Mr. Jonn Morey on Monday night, 
and practically asked again by him on Thursday, could 
hardly, unless the Government had taken leave of its 
senses, have resulted in the definite pledge of withdrawal 
which it appeared to invite. It may be strange enough to 
find a political student of the ability and the information of 
the junior member for Newcastle playing with fire after this 
fashion—a fashion which would be natural enough in Mr. 
Arrnur ARNOLD or Mr. Jesse Cotiines ; but unfortunately 
ability and information, when they are once put at the 
service of a radically unsound theory of politics, do not 
correct, though they certainly demonstrate, its unsoundness. 
‘The only practical results which could have been obtained 
from such an answer as Mr. Mortry would apparently 
have liked would have been, conceivably and in an extreme 
case, to save some trouble to the French Admiralty in 
making its transport arrangements ; certainly and in any 
case to make the whole Egyptian question once more an 
open one. Even Mr. Guapstone, unless heated with 
actual conflict, was unlikely to forget these very obvious 
facts. But it would have been ible for Mr. GLADSTONE, 
as he has too frequently done before, to make incidental 
admissions, casual expressions of personal and half-irrespon- 
sible opinion, and the like, which would have done damage 
almost equal to that which would have been done by a 
categorical declaration that on such and such a day of 
such and such a month the last English soldier would 
set foot on shipboard and leave Egypt to the tender mercies 
of the Arabists, the French, or the Devil. 

Mr. Giapstoye most studiously refrained from diverging 
into any such “right-hand snares and extremes and left- 
“hand wayslidings.” This caution survived from his 
answer to Mr. Mortey on Monday, through his summary 
of Lord Durrerin’s sketch of the present state of Egypt 
on Tuesday ; it coloured his speech at the Mansion House 
on Wednesday ; and it was not dispelled even by the heat 
of actual debate on Thursday, when, despite the elabo- 
rate compliments paid to the Radical disturbers, nothing 
was said, at least by Mr. Giapstove himself, in the least 
incompatible with a sane course of conduct. He abode 
strictly by those generalities as to the continuance of the 
English occupation being conditioned by the process of 
reform in Egypt to which (except on rare occasions, such 
as that of Lord Hartincton’s unfortunate indiscretion) he 
and his colleagues have usually confined themselves. It is 
not necessary to uphold this as a very dignified, or even 
an ideally wise, course; but it is at any rate one which can 
be made out to be compatible with wisdom, if not with dignity. 
The late and the present Under-Secretaries for Foreign 
Affairs appear to have been instructed, the one to diverge 
a little out of this course to the left, and the other to diverge 
a little out of it to the right, so as to please all parties. Sir 
Cxartes Ditxe naturally undertook the divergence which 
bent to the side of withdrawal ; Lord Epmonp Frrzmavrice 
that which curved in the direction of continuance. The 
former’s words may indeed have brought for the moment a 
glow-to the Radical frame, but close students of politicians 
know that Sir Cuartes Ditke is as greata master of saying 


nothing with the most admirable clearness and precision as 
Mr. Giapstovne himself is of saying nothing with pomp and 
circumstance. Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice perhaps overdid 
his part about the Pyramids, and certainly invited Sir 
SrarrorpD Nortacote’s good-humoured and telling repartee. 
But neither in reality said anything inconsistent with the 
gist of the Premier’s declarations that we are in Egypt 
until something happens, and that it is impossible to say 
when that thing will happen. There is a story of aman who 
had taken some land on a lease of two thousand yeans, and 
who, as he was leaving the room, was so struck with the 
thought of his remote descendant being turned out of house 
and home that he begged, and very easily obtained, a con- 
veyance of the fee simple instead. Reasonable politicians in 
England are not so imaginative as this person. They are quite 
satisfied with the lease for two thousand years. It is, indeed, 
doubtful which of two propositions, both constantly asserted 
by the advocates of withdrawal, best proves their ignorance or 
their want of grasp of the situation. One is that the Powers 
would be at once in arms if England were likely to occupy 
Egypt indefinitely ; the other is that the opponents of 
withdrawal are in favour of annexation. Mr. GLapsTone’s 
own words show that no Power objects to what has been 
parabolically called the lease for two thousand years, 
though many irresponsible Frenchmen and a few more irre- 
sponsible Italians may do so; and Mr. GLapstongof course 
is an honourable man and would not state what is not true. 
As for annexation, the wise have no need of the word and 
no particular desire for the thing. 

How elastic the terms of the actual lease are may best be 
judged from the remarks of Lord Durrerin which Mr. 
GLADSTONE communicated to the House on Tuesday, and 
which were more fully discussed on Thursday. It will not 
be contended by any one except the fanatics of withdrawal 
that the points mentioned constitute the whole of the change 
which England is pledged to see carried out in Egypt. But 
on this part of the scheme only, and on its nearness to com- 
pletion, Lord Durrrrin throws very instructive and suffi- 
cient light. “The arrangements with regard to the elective 
“ body are made and published”; the so many hundreds of 
irregular verbs are safely conjugated and laid up in the 
constitutional trunk. But it can hardly be imagined that 
even Mr. Jesse or Sir Witrrm Lawson thinks 
that making and publishing rules for elections is the same 
thing as getting an elective body together, or that getting 
an elective body together is the same as getting it to 
work. Atany rate, it may be taken for granted that Mr. 
Mortey has made no such blunder. With respect to the 
police there is a good deal still to be done—a very good 
deal, to judge from some accounts. There is a fair body of 
judges, but there is not yet a code, and so the judges have 
not begun to judge. There is a plan for irrigation and a 
plan for the taxation of foreigners, and the plans have been 
submitted, but one has not been decided upon, and neither is 
working. Inother words, nothing, except perhaps thereorgan- 
ized army and constabulary, is at work. Now not even the 
English Radical (or rather the English Radical least of any- 
body) will contend that an army of occupation is necessary 
to make plans. If an army of occupation has any business 
at all, it is to “see fair” while the plans are carried out, 
which they have not even begun to be. Furthermore, Mr. 
GLapsToNE made a useful, though a somewhat double-edged, 
reference to the cholera having necessarily prolonged the 
occupation. It certainly has, by showing at ‘vhat a vast 
distance Egyptian government and administration is from 
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anything like sound working order, and how much there is 
to be done before that order is established. But it has also 
shown the fault of the excessive coyness of the character of 
that occupation which the object of Mr. Morey and his 
friends is to make still more coy. The comments of the 
Continental press on the subject have been so absurdly 
coloured, partly by ignorance, and partly by animus, 
“that there is a danger of forgetting how far they 
have a basis. We have not infected Egypt, or run 
the risk of infecting Europe, for the sake of our trade, 
as the splutters of _ fees journalists would have it. But, 
in our excessive delicacy to Egyptian autonomy, we have 
probably killed some thousands of Egyptians and some 
scores of our own men who might have been saved, and we 
have given time and occasion for the nervousness of the 
timid dwellers on the shores of the Mediterranean to get 
-very uncomfortably excited. With the action which Lord 
Durrerin’s famous “ Indian Administrator” would have 
taken, the disease would in all probability never have 
-spread beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Damietta. 
But the affair has at any rate shown how far the Egyptian 
Administration is from “ marching,” how prolonged its 
state of pupilage must be, and how that state must be, if 
any good is to be done to the pupil, recognized for what 


it is. It has disclosed even more clearly than before | 


the right fork and the wrong of the Y; it has 
exhibited the conditions of the English occupation in 
a light perfectly clear to reason, if not clear to Minis- 
terial hesitation and Radical short-sightedness. A tutor in 
any sense of the word does not fulfil his duty by making 
excellent plans for his pupil, and then politely allowing the 
pupil to follow them or not; and Mr. Guapstone has 
admitted fully enough that the relation of England to 
Egypt is in every sense tutorial. It is quite immaterial in 
‘the eyes of all reasonable men to discuss or to fix the period 
of majority, which is sufficiently shown by recent events and 
by common sense to be a tolerably distant one. Nor will 
the said reasonable men press the Government for an 
assurance against withdrawal from the tutorship, provided 
that the Government does not withdraw. There has seldom 
-been a case in which words were of so little importance and 
deeds of much. 


_ SOUTH AFRICAN DIFFICULTIES. 


» i the only English dependencies were those of South 
_4L Africa, the Colonial Office would have enough to do. 
Difficult questions of policy require an immediate or early 
solution in connexion with the Cape, with Natal, with the 
Transvaal, and with the Orange Free State. Among native 
‘tribes, the Bechuanas, the Basutos, and the Zulus all 
require in. various degrees, protection or control. The estab- 
lishment of two neighbouring Republics increases the com- 
plications which would otherwise exist; the Cape Colony is 
wvirtually independent ; while Natal and one or two other 
settlements are still direetly subject to the Crown. It now 
-seems probable that Cerewayo is alive. If he retains his 
dominions notwithstanding his late defeat, there is no doubt 
that he will, as before, seek to evade the conditions on 
which: he was restored. It is certain that he began the war 
with’ Usiperu ; and, in defiance of the remonstrances of the 
‘Governor of and of the English Resident, .he sum- 
moned the headmen in the Reserved Territory to join his 
forces. CETEWAYo will be encouraged in his turbulent policy 
‘by Mr, Guapstone’s recent speech, Lord Kiser ey is re 
sponsible for much of the bloodshed which. has occurred ; 
‘but his imprudence has been .exceeded by that of his 
colleague: and chief. Mr. Giapstong, perhaps uncon- 
“scious that he was directly provoking rebellion and civil 
(war, a wish that Zuluand should be once 
more united and independent. In other words, he implies 
that Cerewayo is justified in attacking UsrBepv, and in 
claiming the Reserved Territory.. Mr. GLapsToNE also de- 
fended.-the. restoration on the ground of 
injustiee might have ‘been otherwise ,suffered by 
Cxrrewayo. On’ precisely the sime grounds a GLADSTONE 
of a hundred and fifty years ago would have vindicated the 
chereditary right of the Pretender against the Protestant 
settlement and the House of Hanover. The most fantastic of 
statesmen has never before equalled the absurdity of pro- 
fossing ‘himself a Zulu Jacobite. It may nevertheless 
‘be hoped that ample powers will be given to the local 
authorities tto deal with the affairs of Zululand. It will 
probably be desirable to extend the protectorate over a 


| larger portion of the Zulu territory ; but for the present 
| the English Government has not received sufficient in- 
| formation to determine the details of its policy. No in- 
| formation was elicited by questions which were asked in 
| the House of Commons on Monday last as to the affairs 
of the Transvaal. The delegates who are sent to nego- 
| tinte the modification or abandonment of the abortive 
Convention have not yet arrived; but it is understood 
that their proposals will be wholly or partially accepted. 
In resisting a formal motion for the disallowance of the 
salary of the Resident at Pretoria, the Government was 
for once able to announce a concession made in pur- 
suance of his representations. It seems that the captive chief 
Mapocn, who may perhaps be technically a rebel, will be 
tried by the High Court, and not by a court-martial. The 
judgment and the sentence will probably not be affected by 
the change of jurisdiction ; but any show of consideration 
for English feelings may perhaps be welcomed. Mr. 
GLADSTONE was justified in saying that the published papers 
disclose no complaints of oppression practised on the native 
subjects of the Transvaal. The lands which have been 


| plundered or occupied by Boer adventurers lie beyond the 
_ frontier. 

The most pressing of all South African questions is raised 
| by the determination of the Colonial Government of the 
| Cape to abandon its sovereignty over the Basutos. A Blue- 
Book lately published on the affairs of Basutoland will con- 
vey interesting information to those who have leisure and 
curiosity to study the political relations of the Colony and the 
Crown to the territory, and the character and opinions of the 
natives. Two or three despatches addressed to Lord Derny by 
Mr. MERRIMAN, one of the Cape Ministers, now or lately visit- 
ing London, and by Sir Joun Brann, President of the Orange 
River Free State, contain a succinct history of the transactions 
which determine the rights and duties of the several parties. 
concerned, In 1867 the Boers of the Free State had, in 
consequence of encroachments on the part of the Basutos, 
inflicted upon them decisive defeats and taken possession 
of a part of their lands. Sir Puitie Wopenouse, then 
Governor of the Cape, on the application of the Basutos, 
accepted their allegiance, and, after long negotiation, the 
Free State to recognize the English protectorate, 
and to surrender the greater part of the conquered territory. 
The English Government proposed to attach the control of 
Basutoland to Natal; but, at the instance of the Cape 
Legislature, it agreed in 1871 to annex the new dependency 
to the greater Colony. In the following year ‘responsible 
government was conceded to the Cape, which consequently 
thenceforth exercised independent authority in Basutoland. 
The Basutos have since complained that their allegiance 
was transferred without their consent. from the Crown 
to the Colony; and, their alleged grievance is now 
urged on Lord Dersy as a reason for resuming the 
responsibility of governmént.. The Basutos had so far 
thriven under the government.of the Colony as to be- 
‘come the most ‘orderly and civilized race in South Africa. 
Their encroachments on the frontier of the Free State 
seem to have been discontinued, and they paid with 
tolerable regularity the moderate Hut-tax which provided 
a revenue to meet the expenses of administration. 

The tranquil and’ prosperpus condition of things was un- 
fortunately disturbed two or three years ago in consequence 
of an Act. passed by the Cape Parliament at the instance of 
Mr. Spricc, then Prime Minister of the Colony, for the 
disarmament of the Basutos. His object was to: prevent a 
possible insurrection, although there had been no symptom 
of hostility or discontent. With pedantic obtuseness Mr. 
Sprice argued that the Basutos had no legitimate use for 
firearms, as they had no hostile. neighbours, and as there 
was no large e in the country.. He was surprised 
when it appeared that the chiefs and the people considered 
the surrender of their arms both as an indignity and as a 
wrong. The injustice of the proposal was aggravated by the 
fact that the Basutos had for the most part received their 
muskets in payment for labour in .the diamond fields. 
The apprehensions of the Colonial Government. probably 
suggested to them a consciousness of their own strength ; 
and the greater part of the population refused to give up 
their arms. A war of coercion, which was for the first time 
carried on exclusively by means of colonial resources, cost 
three millions sterling, and ended in total failure. When it 
was too late the Cape Parliament repealed its obnoxious 
legislation, and invited the hostile chiefs to return to their 
former obedience. A few of the. chiefs, including Letste, 
who seems to be the highest of their number in rank, 
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accepted the offered terms. Others professed their readi- 
ness to remain subject to the Imperial Government, while 
they objected to reunion with the Colony. 

For the of more fully ascertaining the. wishes of 
the natives, Mr. Scanian, Prime Minister of the Colony, and 
Mr. Saver, Minister for Native Affairs, visited Basutoland, 
and requested the principal chiefs to meet them. Their in- 
vitation was accepted by Lerstz, and by some of his fol- 
lowers ; but Masurna, who had taken the chief part in the 
conduct of the war, and other principal chiefs held them- 
selves aloof. The Colonial Ministers proceeded to inquire 
into the wishes and opinions of those who were present 
at the meeting ; and the greater part of the Blue-Book con- 
sists of a literal report of the conversations which ensued. 
‘The statements and arguments of the native chiefs prove that 
they are capable both of reasoning justly and of explaining 
their meaning clearly. Some phrases which sound as if 
they were proverbial, and several illustrations of their 
statements, justify a high estimate of their capacity, and also 
of their sincerity. Lersre indicated more than once, in a 
parable founded on his own domestic experience, the 
opinion that his countrymen might bé disposed to acquiesce 
in an assumption of authority which they would not be the 
first to suggest. Three of his own wives, he said, had been 
imposed upon him by his father, though he himself especi- 
ally disliked them ; and now he preferred them to other 
wives whom he had chosen for himself.'’ ‘The declarations 
of the natives are the more credible bechuse they were not 
effusive. The majority of those who were examined in- 
clined to a return to the condition of English subjects ; 
but they were not prepared to promise implicit obedience on 
behalf of themselves or of their countrymen.’ It would 


seem that the whole investigation was almost useless, 


because the malcontent chiefs were not represented at the 
meeting. The Ministers evidently returned from Basuto- 
land with the conviction that the Colony had nothing to do 
but to retire from an enterprise beyond its strength. ’ 
The Cape Parliament has accordingly passed an Act for 
withdrawing from all further concern in the affairs of 
Basutoland. The Ministers instructed Mr. Merrman to 
roceed to England for the purpose of inducing the Imperial 
vernment to resume possession of Basutoland, of course 
with alJl' the liabilities and duties which were voluntarily 
undertaken by the Cape eleven years ago, The abandon- 
ment of the dependency by the Colony was not made con- 
tingent on the success of Mr. Merriman’s mission. Lord 
Dersy had little difficulty in proving that the Cape Govern- 
ment had no right to devolve on England the burdens 
which it found too heavy for itself; but there is little use in 
trying to convince an interested party of the impropriety of 
an action over Which he has exclusive control.’ It was 
probably for thig ‘reason that Lord Derny intimated 
@ provisional “disposition to accept the offered sove- 
reignty ; but, as ‘might be expected from his cautious 
disposition, he imposed :conditions which, if he adheres 
to them, will ptobably neutralize his decision. In his 
correspondence with Myr,” Merrman, Lord Drrsy has 
since withdrawn the demand that the Cape should pay 
the expenses of keeping thé frontier in order. He still 
insists on the more impfacticible requisition that the 
Basutos, or a large majority ofthe chiefs, shall offer their 
allegiance to the Crown. It i8 possible that this condition 
also may be be fatal to an 
arrangement which is expedient, if net indispensable. Lord 
Denrsy would perhaps not unwillingly leave the Basutos to 
themselves, if his policy were not hampered by the obliga- 
tions which are due to the Orange Free State. The Con- 
vention of North Aliwal, concluded in 1869, was made, not 
with the colony, but with the representative of the Crown. 
The Republic was not consulted on the subsequent transfer 
of Basutoland to the Cape; and the Imperial Government 
is bound either to observe the conditions of the treaty, 
or to see that they are fulfilled by the assignee of its duties 
and its rights. The chief consideration for the surrender 
of the conquered Basuto territory by the Free State was 
the the peace of the. frontier would be 
maintained and that the border population would be kept 
in order. As no disturbances took place for several years 
after the cession of Basutoland to the Cape, the Govern- 
ment of the Free State had no cause for dissatisfaction. In 
a late civil conflict among the Basutos themselves, both 
ies have tried to make the territory of the Free State 
available for the prosecution of hostilities. Remonstrances 
have consequently been addressed to the English and 
colonial authorities; and, if the irregularities ‘are re- 


peated, the forces of the Free State will probably repeat 
their former conquests. In the meantime, the inhabi- 
tants of the Republic consider themselves greatly aggrieved 
by the anarchy which results from the undetermined con- 
troversy between the colony and the Imperial Government. 
Their irritation will not be diminished when they learn how 
Lord Dersy, with characteristic acuteness, has discovered 
that the treaty of North Aliwal, though it had, as far as 
the Free State was concerned, no other object, has not ex- 
pressly provided for the maintenance of order on the 
frontier by the sovereigns or protectors of the Basutos. The 
loyal and moderate disposition of the President, Sir Jonx 
Branp, has hitherto prevented or postponed difficulties 
which may become serious. It is much to be regretted that 
a Colony which prides itself on its exclusive management of 
its own affairs should repudiate a duty which it voluntarily 
undertook. The excuse that there was no responsible 
Government in 1871 is utterly frivolous. The colonists 
accepted their present Constitution in the following year, 
with full notice of all the liabilities which it involved. In 
a choice of difficulties it will probably be desirable to accept 
a retrocession which is not creditable to the Cape. 


MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


HE cheerful admiration with which some of Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s supporters regard the proceedings of his 
Government during this Session is not, as far as may be 
judged from the speeches of Wednesday at the Mansion 
House, fully shared either by Mr. Giapstone himself or by 
his colleagues. What Sir Cuartes and Mr. CuamBer- 
LAIN think on the subject is not known, owing to the unfor- 
tunate engagements which kept Mr. Firtn’s colleague and 
the representative of the model municipality of Birmingham 
from enjoying the hospitality of an effete Corporation. The 
Home Secretary's voice was also dumb, which was almost 
more unfortunate ; and Lord Derpy, who was present and 
spoke, confined himself to a dissertation upon wives which 
was interesting, but hardly with a political interest. The 
tone of the other Ministers who spoke was almost uni- 
formly apologetic. Mr. CuripErs, with perhaps unconscious 
plagiarism, declared in so many words that Topcrrs’s “can 
“do it when it chooses”; but he was uncertain in his de- 
monstration that the Parliamentary Topcers’s has actually 
done it. Lord Hartincton apologized for the fuss whic 
was made over the exploits of the Egyptian war; Lord 
Nortaproox apologized for the fact that the navy had done 
no’ important business this year ; Lord Kuwserrry apolo- 
gized for the House of Lords not having done any work, on 
the plea (rather awkward for himself and his colleagues) that 
none had been cut out for them to do. All these apologies 
were more or less well founded; but, taken together, they 
do not make a handsome or impressive appearance as 
As usual, Mr. Grapstone seemed to feel the situation 
rather less*acutely than his“fellows ; but even was, it 
would seem, somewhat depressed, and must have been to all 
but the faithfal somewhat de ing. It is a little late to 
dwell on the providential improvement of Ireland, and thé 
adjective once more moe a French saying which has 
already been applied to Mr. Guapston£;and which attributes 
to certain persons the belief that the raison d’étre of Providence 
is to repair their own blunders.’ A discourse on the history 
of Cabinet government could not be very instructive even to 
the most uninformed guest, and perhaps friends and foes have 
both heard enough of Mr. Giapstont’s reiterated wailings 
over the weight of his duties. It is perfectly within Mr. 
Gapstoxr’s competence to rid himself at any moment of 
this often-mentioned burden, and ifit be said that patriotisni 
forbids resignation, it should also forbid complaint.’ On the 
other hand, if “a weight of responsibility and anxiety has 
“been removed ” from Mr. Guapstone’s mind in the special 
matter of Egypt, he is in this a more fortunaté 
Curistrax than most English political pilgrims, whatever 
may be their views on party ‘politics. “It might havé 
been thought that the Egyptian question was still oné 
of ‘very ‘considerable anxiety and responsibility. ‘But it 
is perhaps wrong to grumble at a passage which con- 
tained a warning against “ spoiling the work by incon- 
“ siderate attempts at atceleration.”. The remarks on 
Madagascar which followed were a little enigmatic. Mr. 
GiApsTonE, who was apparently in a strongly didactic 
mood, read his audience and the country a short lecture 
on Rash Judgment—a text which has often served as 
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an occasion for pulpit discourses of merit. In so far, 
however, as the point of the lecture is discernible, it seems 
to have more properly deserved the title of a confession. 
In Mr. Guapstone’s own wonderful language—language 
which no pen can imitate and which the commentator 
can only faithfully copy—there is “ fuller knowledge, which 
“ the Government claim to possess, but which has hardly 
“ come to their eyes, though it has partially reached them.” 
The fuller knowledge which has hardly come, but yet has 
partially reached them, concerns , and it serves 
to show Mr. Giapstone that in telegrams “the knowledge 
“of important, perhaps of painful, at any rate of critical, 
“ events is conveyed in a fewness of words which would not 
“‘ be observed in the ordinary methods of communication.” 
This fact has probably occurred to several thoughtful re- 
ceivers of telegrams, just as the thought that fewness of 
words is not a charge which can be brought against Mr. 
GLaDsTonE’s own methods of communication may also have 
occurred to some people. “ But” (this singular prelection 
on the hermeneutics of telegraphic communication pro- 
ceeded) “there is a risk lest inferences should be drawn 
“ which subsequent and fuller knowledge may show not to 
“ have been justified, and that risk can only be met by the 
“ generally prudent habit of mind which disposes us to 
“ receive with some reserve as to our final judgment what- 
“ ever intelligence comes to us in that peculiar form.” All 
which would appear to mean that when Mr. GLapsToNnE 
came down to the House of Commons and announced the 
Tamatave incident with portentous gravity, and in terms 
foreshadowing a serious difference between France and 
England, he forgot his generally prudent habit of mind. If 
this is not the meaning, it is not easy to know what the 
meaning is. The superiority of Providence and Lord Spencer 
to the agencies employed in governing Ireland up to a 
twelvemonth ago will be cheerfully admitted by all but a 
few Radicals. Then the speech was closed, after a third 
lecture, again not very novel, on the great principle of 
devolution, by the obligatory, and of course indefinite, 
reference to the projects of municipal reform in London. 
Although, as is well known, after-dinner oratory is by no 
means Mr. Guapstone’s forte, it may seem surprising that 
he should not have found something else to talk about than 
the comparative modernness of government by Cabinet, and 
the necessity of caution in interpreting telegrams. But he 
was probably wise in his choice of topics. No triumphs have 
waited on the Ministry during the last six months. In two 
or three weeks one fussy and mischievous attempt to fetter, 
under pretence of enlarging, freedom of election, and a few 
statutes of the business kini, some better, some worse, will 
probably be added to the Statute Book. But, except by 
the persons directly concerned in these, the Session of 1883 
will never be thought of as the Session of these matters. 
It will be remembered chiefly for two things—the defeat 
of an immensely strong Government in a pitched battle on 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, and the enforced withdrawal 
of that Government from the agreement it had entered 
into on the subject of the Suez Canal. These are the two 
notable Parliamentary events of the Session, and each has 
been a great and grievous disaster for the Government—a 
disaster than which many far less great and grievous have in 
times past transferred Ministers to the Opposition benches. 
Naturally Mr. Guapstone did not mention either of these 
matters. There was, according to his own theory, no reason 
why heshould. The Parliamentary Acres has explained that 
nothing matters much unless the House of Commons uses 
the word “regret,” and it is extremely probable that, if the 
House did use that word, the only result would be that Mr. 
GLADSTONE would call it a very uncivil Parliament. So long 
as the majority supports him asa rule, it is perfectly wel- 
come to throw him over as an exception. But this could 
not be explained at the Mansion House, and would not 
have made a very inspiriting speech if it had been. In 
such cases the history of Cabinets and the necessity of 
using due caution in the interpretation of telegrams come 
in usefully enough. Such a very lame and unsatisfactory 
compte rendw of the doings of a Ministry, such a total 
abstinence from declaration of its views on subjects 
of real im and interest, such a want of the 
spirit and the indefinable vis viva which should ani- 
mate the speeches of a great party leader, might damage 
some Governments. But it is improbable that it will 
Mr. Guapstone. As support of him is not gener- 
ally based on the exercise of reason, so he has comparatively 
little to fear from that exercise. It is only now and then, 
when the mischievous principles of his statesmanship find 
practical embodiment in some very concrete and obvious 


form—a BrapiaveH Relief Bill or an agreement for the 
establishment and endowment of M. DE Lesseps—that his 
admirers wake for a moment from their trance of admira- 
tion. Mr. Guiapstone adroitly conforms himself to their 
waking will, or at any rate makes no active opposition to it, 
and they go to sleep again, and admire him as much as 
ever. Some day, doubtless, they will wake for good ; and 
it is only to be hoped that the occasion may not be the 
occurrence of some event irreparably disastrous to the 
country. 


THE IRISH TRAMWAYS BILL. 


Al this time of year the most important, if not the most 
interesting, part of the business of the House of Com- 
mons is often done long after midnight ; and there is nothing. 
surprising in the fact that the new Irish Tramways Bill 
should have made its appearance between three and four 
o'clock on Wednesday morning. It is perhaps more sur- 
prising that a measure of such importance should make its 
appearance so late in the Session than that it should make 
it so late at night. For the Bill is very far from being a 
small one. Not only does it deal with other matters than 
tramways, but the tramway scheme itself is one of no little 
magnitude. It is — to guarantee half the interest 
on a maximum capital of two millions, which ought to go a 
good way towards the purpose, if only it be somewhat more 
judiciously spent than public or semi-public money usually 
is in Ireland. Further, this Bill proposes a fresh expendi- 
ture from the inexhaustible spoils of the Irish Church. 
on emigration, and it extends the sale clauses of the Land 
Act so as to allow Companies to buy land for re-sale to small 
holders at a deposit of five-and-twenty per cent. of the price, - 
the rest remaining on what may be called a State mort- 
gage. Only very innocent persons will be at a loss to 
discern the reason of the tacking together in one Bill of 
three quite independent measures; and it may perhaps be 
added that only persons nearly as innocent will be very 
sanguine as to the success of the device. The large sum to 
be expended on tramways and the extension of the purchase 
clauses of the Land Act are intended to induce Mr. Pakne.u. 
and his followers to swallow the emigration clause. But 
“Jet them starve, so long as they do not go away out of our 
“ reach,” is the Parnellite motto. The thought of any pos- 
sible Brapy or Ketty being taken away from the fair 
prospects of home to a dull life of honesty in Canada or else- 
where is poison to your true Irish Nationalist. ' 

It is possible, however, that the bait will be too strong 
for the Irish members to resist, as they threaten to do. It 
is almost impossible for Englishmen to understand (perhaps 
because they have so little personal experience of it) the 
flutter of delight which goes through Ireland at the idea of 
the allotment of Government money for any purpose, the 
purpose itself being comparatively immaterial. Besides, the- 
proposal, as far as the benefit intended to be conferred is 
concerned, is really a good one enough. Next to the charac- 
ter of the soil and climate, the chief difficulty of Ireland un- 
connected with the character of the people is the difficulty of 
communication. A very large part of the distress in the West 
is due to the impossibility or the costliness of conveying pro- 
duce to market. Railways are expensive, and Irish railways 
as they exist are not tempting examples to those who wish to 
multiply them. Moreover, though tramways, even at twelve 
miles an hour, would hardly do all that is needed for the 
forwarding of rapidly perishable goods to market, they would 
do something, and might facilitate a better distribution of 
the population. Purchase clauses of all kinds have been 
such invariable failures that the proposed extension of the 
Land Act in this direction is but of small account. It 
furnished Mr. Grsson with a very neat and appropriate re- 
tort to Mr. PARNELL, a retort which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
characteristically tried to soften. The Irish members, 
grumbling at expenditure on emigration, ask for expendi- 
ture on what they are pleased to call migration ; and Mr. 
Gipson reminds them that under the proposed clause they 
can buy waste lands to their hearts’ content, and migrate 
Donegal to Kerry and Kerry to Donegal as much as they 
please. That, however, is not the method of benefiting their 
countrymen which Mr. Parnett and his friends prefer. 
They are good at levying ; ill at laying out ; and, indeed, it 
must be granted that there is something awkward in the 
idea of a Company formed for any such purposes under 
Land League auspices. There is no knowing whether some 
sacrilegious shareholder might not suggest the investment 
of the mysterious sums after which Mr. Patrick Ecan 
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looks so narrowly in a new and less questionable kind of 
“ removal.” 

Toacertain extent, then, Mr. TREVELYAN’snew Bill deserves 
approbation. Its main objects are either undoubtedly 
excellent, probably useful, or at worst certainly harmless. 
The more money wisely spent on emigration the better ; 
indeed if the proposed sums in the Bill were to be changed, 
and two millions were spent on emigration and a hundred 
thousand pounds on tramways in the first place, it would 
probably be all the better for Ireland. But tramways will 
certainly do Ireland no harm, and may do it some good ; 
while, if any device can induce the Irish peasant to buy at 
an honest price the land he covets and clings to, instead of 
scheming for it by dishonest means, no money is too much 
to spend on that device. But there is something to be 
said for Mr. H. Nortucote’s plea that these schemes 
contrast rather oddly with the attitude of the Government 
towards the conf y valuable Canadian scheme for settling 
thousands of Irish families (not flinging them ashore un- 
provided for); and it is n 


FRENCH POLITICS IN THE RECESS. 


Sle French recess deserves its name more truly than 
its English counterpart ; or rather it deserves it more 
truly than its English counterpart does now. There was a 
time, not so long ago, when from the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment to Lord Mayor's Day politics were laid aside. Even after 
Lord Mayor's Day they only revived in the shape of news- 
paper speculations as to the work of the November Cabinets. 
There was a healthy feeling that the year was divided into 
a political and a non-political half, and the only speeches 
that came into the latter were those in which members who 
had been silent during the Session strove to convince their 
constituents how well they could talk if they tried. That 
time has now become historical. In its stead there has 
grown up the practice of giving the recess an oratorical im- 
portance which used to belong only to the Session. 
Ministers and leaders of Opposition are to be heard in the 
autumn and winter as frequently as in the spring and 


to remark that the | summer. This custom has not yet extended itself to France. 


further advance in the direction of putting Ireland out to | There the recess is still for the most part a time of political 


nurse en permanence involved in the tramway part of the 
scheme is one which, independently of financial considera- 
tions (in themselves not unimportant), may suggest serious 
misgivings. The root of all evil in Ireland, more than the 
fogs and the bogs, more than the lack of coal and of iron, 
more than the machinations of agitators, who indeed draw 
most of their force from this root itself, is the incurable 
reluctance of the people to face life in the spirit of business- 
like self-help which is the only spirit compatible with 
national prosperity. Too many of the measures which Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government have introduced nominally for 
the benefit of Ireland have tended, directly or indirectly, 
to confirm Irishmen in their natural sleevelessness and 
thriftlessness. The Irish peasant has been told that he 
is a poor innocent who cannot make his own bargains, 
and that the law will accordingly make his bargains 
for him. Now the law is to step in, and help him to do 
what the inhabitants of every English and Scotch district 
have had to do for themselves. It is not much, perhaps, 
that forty thousand a year more should go the way of the 
many other thousands which the taxpayers of the three 
kingdoms have contributed to help Ireland over the stiles 
at which she is perpetually pleading or showing lameness. 
It is something, and a considerable something, that two of 
the worst faults of the Irish character should be encouraged 
anew. Two, for the mischievous operation of such measures 
as this is not single, but double. They make it unnecessary 
for the Irishman to help himself, and encourage him to 
look to the Government for help, which is one bad thing ; 
and, independently of this help, they encourage him to look 
for the manna of public money merely as such, and 
without regard to the future benefits which the pub- 
lic money is to buy. Experience indeed hardly shows 
that public money in the shape of guarantees of interest 
conduces to economical and efficient administration. But 
that is a minor and a remote point. It is very noteworthy 
that Mr. Parne.t appeared to be much more interested in 
the two millions than in the usefulness of the works on 
which those two millions were to be expended. “ English 
“contractors and machinists,” he complained, would get 
most of the millions. This is an essentially Irish point of 
view, and it may guide the attentive observer to many other 
Irish points of view. ing generally, the sound and 
healthy relation of the individual to the State is that in 
which the individual regards the State as a servant to 
whose expense he contributes, and who in turn does for him 
certain things which it is impossible for him to do for him- 
self, or which he can only do for himself at disproportionate 
expense and inconvenience. The unsound conception of the 
State is that of a master or guardian who is very trouble- 
some in exacting duties, but out of whom, by adroit manage- 
ment, tips, holidays, treats, and other personal advantages 
can be begged or wheedled. That is essentially the Irish 
conception, and it is this conception which Land Acts, 
Arrears Acts, ard Tramways Acts of the. kind of this 
present Bill encourage. Mr. Trevetyan offers Ireland 
means of doing her business better ; Mr. Parnewt accepts 
it as an offer of so much money to be spent in Ireland, and 
grumbles because it will not all go into Irish pockets. Nor, 
so long as matters go on upon the same m, is there much 
fault to be found with Mr. Parye.. en men or nations 
are treated as children, it is not remarkable that they should 
behave as such. 


repose. Ministerialists and Opposition are alike grateful 
for the opportunity of saying nothing. The machinery of 
public meetings is little understood, and except when the 
fire kindles in the overheated heart of some Radical deputy 
the silence remains unbroken. 


An exception to this universal leisure will this year be 
found in the person of the Minister of Justice. He has 
to dismiss and replace some six hundred magistrates. Let 
him put it to himself how he will, the task is not a pleasant 
one. Were the Minister so minded, he could perhaps pick 
out some six hundred men who are past work, or who, work 
as long as they may, will never work to much purpose. 
But this is not what is expected of him, nor what would be 
tolerated in a Republican Minister if he were to attempt it. 
He has to take care that the magistrates who are super- 
seded are of the sort that the party intends to get rid 
of. He will not, indeed, be without helpers in the making 
of his lists. Every magistrate who has an enemy is certain 
to be denounced as hostile to the Republic. The Govern- 
ment have never defined what they understand by hostility 
to the Republic ; consequently it will be worth the while of 
every one who has a private grudge to gratify to set up as 
a virtuous informer. If he succeeds, he will do a bad turn 
to a man he hates; if he fails, he will have established 
himself with the Minister as a man to be conciliated in 
some other way. Nor is hatred the only motive that 
will provide M. Martin-Fevitifée with fellow-workers in 
the business of purification. Friendship and self-interest 
will each play their part, and the Minister will often have 
to consider whether what a man says in praise of himself 
or what a man says in praise of another best deserves his 
attention. The three months during which he is charged 
with a task which he must be disposed to think indispens- 
able, but can hardly think grateful, will about coincide with 
the recess, and in November he will have to meet the 
Chambers with all the responsibility of what he has done 
upon his shoulders. However he may have accomplished 
his commission, he cannot hope to escape censure. There 
is scarcely a Republican Senator or Deputy who will not 
have received applications by the dozen from his consti- 
tuents, the burden of each being that they know a man 
whowould make a better judge than the judge in possession. 
Until the three months have run out the judicious repre- 
sentative will take care to keep the wishes of his constituents 
to himself. Ifa job has to be done, he will naturally wish 
that it shall be done for himself and not for them. But 
when all the new appointments have been made he will 
be free, if his mouth has not been properly closed, to 
express his indignant wonder that in determining what 

istrates to displace the Minister of Justice should 
have turned a deaf ear to the reasonable suggestions of the 
thoroughly Republican constituency which he has the 
honour to re nt. Then will be his time for making 
M. Martin-Fevitiée's life burdensome ; and, judging by 
the temper which the Republican majority has shown on 
similar occasions in the past, there is no reason to doubt 
that he will use that time well. 


M. Ferry is so far happier than M. Martin-Fevinite 
that nothing is expected of him between now and the time 
when the Chambers meet again. He has not, like his col- 
leagues, charged himself with a ial duty, and that of a 
kind which it is impossible to discharge without making 
half a dozen enemies for every friend. But M. Ferry 
has a standing difficulty in front of him which in its way 
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is quite as serious as the purification of the magistracy. 
He has made M. Grivy return a soft answer to the Popg, 
‘nd so fur he has postponed the ecclesiastical quarrel 
which he is rightly anxious to avoid if he possibly ean. 
But it is not the Pore only that he has to reckon with. 
Lzo XIII. is by comparison easily pacified. The really 
implacable enemy is the majority on which he relies for 
support. The various assaults upon the Church which the 
Pore enumerates in his letter to M. Grivy have been 
marked by one common characteristic. They have all been 
organized by unwilling Governments at the bidding of 
imperious majorities. Even the solitary exception to this 
rule was probably only apparent. M. Paut Bert was no 
doubt anxious to do religion all the harm he could, but it 
was never clear how much of it Gamperra would have 
allowed to be actually done. Why it is that the majority 
in the Chamber is so bent upon injuring the Church 
is the standing problem of contemporary French politics. 
There is no reason to suppose that the feeling is shared 
by the great body of the French people, and the 
Government are constantly protesting that they are 
strangers to it. But, though it exists neither above nor 
below the Chamber, it is paramount in the Chamber, and 
as it is the Chamber, not the constituencies, that makes 
and unmakes Ministries, it is a feeling which M. Ferry 
has to take into account. If he does not, he will be 
certain to find himself in a minority, and so have to make 
way for one of the many rivals who are counting the hours 
until they can trip him up. No doubt the recess brings 
him a respite, as it does to M. Marrin-Fevitnfér. A Par- 
liamentary defeat can only be sustained when Parliament is 
actually sitting. But he can prepare the way for a defeat even 
better than when Parliament is sitting, because he has not the 
same opportunities of studying the temper of the deputies. 
During the recess he may do in ignorance what he would 
never haye done except in ignorance. During the Session 
he can at least keep his eyes open, and avoid one danger 
after another as each presents itself in turn. Not even for 
M. Ferry, therefore, can the recess have many attractions. 
He finds himself perpetually in front of the same dilemma 
—how to reconcile the interests of the Republic with the 
interests of theCabinet. Regard for the former bids him 
labour for religious peace. Regard for the latter bids him 
make ready for religious warfare. If he does his duty by 
the Republic, he must submit to be turned out of office. If 
he does his duty by himself, he must resort to measures in 
order to stay in office which are likely in the end to 
bring the Republic to destruction. It is an awkward pair 
of alternatives ; but if M. Ferry’s past is any index to his 
future, there is not much doubt which of the two he will 
choose. a“ 


THE NATIONAL DEBT BILL. 


oi Sores in aécordance with a growing custom, a 
a considerable portion of the night was wasted in personal 
recriminations, the debate on Mr. CutipErs’s National Debt 
Bill was on the whole satisfactory. It may be taken for 
granted that the measure will be carried through notwith- 
standing the scandalously late date in the Session at which 
it has been brought forward. The discussion of the various 
amendments on the paper shoujd not occupy much time in 
Committee if the Ministry is firm in its resolution to carry 
the Bill. They are mostly proposed by members who think 
that reduction of taxation is more needed than payment of 
debt, and the House of Commons has condemned them all 
by rejecting Mr. M. Henry’s amendment. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has accepted the principle of Mr. Cuitpers’s Bill 
in the name of the Conservative Opposition. His criti- 


‘cisms were mainly directed against that part of the Bill 
which provides for the conversion of the 30 millions stand- 


ing to the credit of the Savings Banks into Terminable 
Annuities for five, ten, and fifteen years, to be renewed as 
they fall in, As the Cuancetior of the Excnequer has 
agreed to accept an amendment on this part of his measure 
the Conservative leader will doubtless abstain from further 
opposition. The Conservatives do not profess to-expect 
more than the improvement of details by the postponement 
which it is said they intend to insist upon, and they have 
therefore reason to be satisfied with the concessions made 
by Mr. 

The CHancELLor of the, Excuequer’s plan for reducing 
the Debt is doubtless open to criticism; but the result 
which he is endeavouring to obtain is in itself a good one, 


and in the present case the end may fairly be said to 
justify the means. Those members who are most likely: to 
offer a resolute opposition are not greatly concerned to criti- 
cize Mr. Cu1Lpers’s measure on its own merits. They do 
not dislike it because it is a bad instrument for doing its 
-work, but because it is to do something which they have no 
wish to seedone. These critics act from two motives. Some of 
them think that the 5,130,000/. which will be left free when 
the old Terminable Annuities lapse in 1885, should be de- 
voted to the reduction of taxation. Others have various plans 
for spending the money. Neither of them wish to see it de- 
voted to the payment of debt. The issue before the House 
of Commons, therefore, is less whether Mr. Curiprrs has 
framed a good financial measure than whether it thinks 
that a serious attempt ought to be made to reduce the 
National Debt. There can be no doubt that under certain 
circumstances the payment of interest is the utmost that 
can be demanded from any country. When the weight of 
taxation is very great it is in the interest of posterity that 
whatever can be spared after providing for necessary expen- 
diture should be devoted to the relief of the taxpayer. It will 
scarcely be asserted that the country is taxed to this extent at 
present. Thedutieson tea and other things which some of Mr. 
CHILDERS’s opponents wish to see removed are almost the 
only contribution which large classes of the community 
make to the national revenue. As the CuanceLior of the 
Excnequer insisted, the policy he is now endeavouring to 
carry out has already been accepted by Parliament. Ac- 
cording to the scheme framed by Sir Starrorp NortucoTe 
in 1876 the charge of the permanent debt was fixed at 
28,000,000/. till 1885. What he now asks Parliament to 
do is to provide for devoting the same sum to the same 
purposes after that year. The best authorities on finance 
and the great majority of the House of Commons are agreed 
that the country can easily continue to pay the taxes now 
raised. No new burden will be imposed, and though the 
wealth of the country has greatly increased, the charge for 
debt is less than it was in 1859. No case has been made 
out for a reduction of taxation. Under these circumstances 
there can be no reasonable doubt that a serious attempt 
should continue to be made to reduce the debt. In the 
absence of any proof that an immediate reduction of taxation 
is called for, the duty of the CuanceLiopg of the ExcHEQuer 
is to provide for a permanent alleviation of the burden in 
the future, and that the Bill is designed to provide. Mr. 
Cuitpers asserted, and he was not Seriously contradicted, 
that the operation of his scheme will help forward a con- 
version of the whole debt, by which the rate of interest will 
be reduced from 3 to 2} or 23 per céht. The difference 
will rightly be devoted to the relief of the taxpayer. 
Meanwhile the reduction of the rate of interest, as well 
as the large sums let loose for employment in industry, will 
alike be an addition te the fund on which thé’ natioh éan 
draw in case of need. The opponents of lis jiedstire who 
would like to see taxes taken off will protibly give Mr. 
less trouble than the others Wwish’td' sé the 
surplus of 1885 devoted to purposes which they think of 
more importance than the payment of debt. “It'is searcely a 
figure of speech to say that the mouths of tlie Irish members 
are watering at the theught of it. As the Irish Church 
Fund is well nigh exhausted, the five millions odd would be 
doubly welcome. It may be taken for granted that_at the 
end as at the beginning of the Session théy will be 
doomed to learn that on certain questions even’d Libéfal 
Ministry can put its foot down. Mr. Curmpers RAS thé” 
approval of the country and the support of a strong 
majority of the House of Commons in his desire to reduce 
the Debt; and by the exercise of a moderate degree of 
resolution he will no doubt be able to get his Bill carried. © 


The measure has escaped much criticism on what is 
undoubtedly its weakest point—the clumsy machinery 
provided for the ‘extinction of the Debt. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrncote has extorted a promise that the 30 millions 
of the Savings Banks shall not be converted into Termin- 
able Annuities inthe exact way proposed at first; but 
in other respects no serious change is demanded. And 
yet the use of Terminable Annuities at all is open to 
various objections. It is, for one thing, of the nature of 
a subterfuge. If the nation is resolved to pay its debt, 
it would seem that the simple course would be to do so 
directly, and not by a double process. The most straight- 
forward and businesslike way to effect that purpose would 
be to devote the 5,130,000/. which are to be set free 
in 1885 to the direct payment of debt. But the employ- 
ment of Terminable Annuities has been approved by both 
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of the t parties, and whatever is done for the payment 
of debt will undoubtedly be done in that way. The reason 
is sufficiently plain. No Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
feel sure that the virtue of his majority, whether it be 
Liberal or Conservative, would resist the yearly tempta- 
tion of seeing five millions and upwards lying at its dis- 
posal. It would sooner or later yield to the natural 
desire of man to pay fewer taxes, and then the debt 
would be left standing. If the Government was able 
to abstain from lightening the Income-tax or abolishing 
the duty on tea with the money, it would certainly draw 
on it at every increase of the national expenditure. If 
the money is allotted for the payment of obligations during 
a fixed period, it must needs be let alone. There is 
certainly an absurd side to the process. Common sense and 
business capacity seem rather to be wanting in an arrange- 
ment by which a people has to be wheedled into doing in- 
directly what it professes a wish to do. But Chancellors of 


the Exchequer have to think of constituencies and their | p 


representatives as well as of common sense and business. 
Mr. Curipers is no doubt acting wisely in following in the 
footsteps of previous Chancellors, and tying up a part of the 
revenue to pay debt, even if he has to do so by creating 
another ‘debt. The necessity of fulfilling national obliga- 
tions will do for us what the determination to protect 
native industry is doing for America. In the course of 
his criticism Sir Starrorp Nortucore pointed out some 
dangers which may be found to beset Mr. Curipers’s Bill. 
The 70 millions which are now to be converted into Termi- 
nable Annuities are to be taken from Chancery Stock and 
from the money of the Savings Banks in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners. The conversions can 
safely be made; but, as annuities fall in, and the amount 
to be issued increases, it may be found difficult to place 
them in the market. The calculations to be made will 
be delicate, and the Chancellors of the future may be. 
subject to many disappointments. Mr. Cuitpers has ex- 

his readiness to accept Sir Starrorp’s advice in pro- 
viding against these risks, and saving future Parliaments 
from the necessity of providing remedies. He might 
have added that, by the time it has become necessary to 
provide for placing new annuities, the country may have 
advanced so far as to see that, when it wishes to redeem its 
debt, the shortest course is to do it directly. It will per- 
haps not be found needful in the wiser future to guard 
against the waste of a surplus two years before it begins to 
exist by putting pressure on an exhausted House of Com- 
mons at the fag-end of a Session. 


LONDON GOVERNMENT AND THE WATER 
COMPANIES. 


wee Sir W. Harcourt received the deputation to 
complain of the London Water Companies, he was 
already pledged to the admission that the consumers had a 
grievance. He was, indeed, more than any other person 

ible for the recent addition to the of the 
Companies which, under their several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, was a necessary uence of their continued 
existence. In 1880 the Companies had agreed to sell 
their undertakings on certain terms. Sir W. Harcourt, 
as Chairman. of Committee which considered the pro- 
posed contract, took an active part in procuring its rejec- 
tion. - The able man of business. who, under: Air R.. Cross’s. 
instructions, had negotiated the arrangement, was never 
allowed to explain his calculations by the ordinary course of 
examination in chief. Nearly the whole time of the Com- 
mittee was occupied with a vigorously hostile cross-exami- 
nation of the principal witness by the Chairman, and he 
had no opportunity of re-establishing any weak point in his 
case on re-examination, because the Companies had not 

t that it would be for their interest to instruct their 
counsel to defend the terms of sale. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the ration took precisely the 
same course which would have been followed by a central 
municipality, It was not to be expected that they would 
assent to an arrangement which was vehemently condemned 
by the representative of the Government. They réceived 
advancing with the extension of demand and supply. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the income of the Com- 
panies is larger by 30,000/. than it was three years ago; 
and of course. the capital value of the undertakings has 
advanced in the same proportion, Sir W. Harcourt now 


justly protests against the proposal to take away any part 
of their property without compensation. It was in reliance 
on the uniform respect of Parliament for vested interests 
that the Water Companies refrained from promoting the 
completion of the purchase contemplated by Sir Ricnarp 


Cross. 

For the public satisfaction even more than for the public 
interest it is desirable that the supply of water should be 
in the hands of municipal or representative bodies. The 
change of ownership has been effected in a great number 
of instances by agreement, and only in one or two ex- 
ceptional cases by compulsion. The Board of Works and 
the Co tion would be perfectly capable of adminis- 
tering the supply; and, unless the principles and pro- 
cedure of Parliament were reversed, a new Municipality 
would have no power of purchase which is not possessed 
by the existing bodies. There is no present difficulty 
about raising any sum which might be required for the 
urpose. The Board of Works can procure any money 
which it uires at a low rate, and the revenue which 
avould be derived from the waterworks would be imme- 
diately available for the payment of interest, leaving, after 
a short period, or more probably from the beginning, a 
considerable surplus. The staff of engineers and other 
skilled officials would probably be transferred with the 
undertaking; and there would not be any room in the 
whole transaction for the exercise of the influence which 
ee be supposed to belong to an unwieldy municipal 

y- Sir W. Harcovurt’s digression from the subject to 
which his attention was called by the deputation was there- 
fore wholly gratuitous and irrelevant. The question of 
water rates or of the ownership of the various waterworks 
has nothing whatever to do with the incorporation of the 
metropolis ; and the Secretary of State was in the posi- 
tion of an impulsive person in ordinary society who cannot 
help diverting his conversation to the favourite hobby of the 
moment. It may be conjectured that the reproachful phrases 
which surprised the deputation were either parts of a 
great speech with which the Municipal Bill was to have been 
introduced, or involuntary expressions of disappointment 
caused by the loss of an opportunity. It must be some 
consolation that the Bill and the opening speech are only 
postponed. Although it will be difficult to urge any suffi- 
cient reason for trying a dangerous experiment, many fine 
things may be said on the subject. nt f 

It might have been expected that Sir W. Harcourt’s 
great experience would have secured him against one mis- 
take in his answer to the deputation. The proposed 
municipality might, according to his suggestion, bring the 
Water Companies to terms by uring an alternative 
supply. In this case, also, the Board of Works and the 
Corporation might exercise all the powers of the future 
municipality; but it may be confidently stated that no 
existing or prospective body would persuade Parliament to 
deviate from its uniform practice. The policy of modern 
legislation is indicated by the sections of the Public Health 
Acts which confine the right of providing a water supply 
by local governing bodies to districts in which Companies 
with Parliamentary powers fail to discharge their duty, It 
is true that a special Act of Parliament might overrule the 
ordinary law; but Parliament has always in dealing with 
new applications strictly conformed to the spirit of the 
Public Health Acts. No case can be mentioned in which, 
a Corporation has been authorized to provide a new supply, 
except on the condition of paying full value for the existing 
undertaking. -In two instances only has a sale been com- 
pulgorily-imposed on, Company... The , Birmingham Cor- 
‘poration was allowed to: buy the undertaking ‘of: the -ecal . 
Company because the contingent right of purchage had 
been reserved in the Act by which the Company was in-. 
corporated. The Corporations of Stockton and, Middles- 
borough obtained power of compulsory purchase when the. 
Water Company had failed to comply with the requisition 
of a Parliamentary Committee that it should providea purer 
supply from a new source. The Corporations were compelled , 
to give the full value. for the actual undertaking; and. it. 
may be remarked that they have since contented ves, 
with the old sources of supply. r ton ned nobaad 

It is possible, and perhaps not bable, that indealing © 
with waterworks, as with ether Kinds of ‘property; a dif. 
ferently constituted Parliament may deal less serupulonsly - 
with vested rights; but, if a system of plunder is: 3? 
no London Municipality need be created to profit by the 
novel license. Sir W. Harcourt taunted the deputation 
with the helplessness of a population of four or five millions 
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in comparison with provincial communities; but no other 
town in the kingdom would, in similar circumstances, 
enjoy the privileges which are supposed to be indispensable 
to the metropolis. The model Corporation of Birmingham 
had to buy the undertakings of the Companies, as a con- 
dition of acquiring the right of providing the present or 
an alternative supply. It is in the highest degree impro- 
bable that any municipal body would commit the extrava- 
gance of bringing water from Wales or from Cumberland 
to supersede the Thames, the Lea, and the New River. 
The actual supply is double the necessary quantity, and 
no water in the country is preferable for sanitary pur- 

It is true that some theorists prefer soft water 
to hard; but the hardest water in London, supplied by 
the Kent Water Company, is also the most free from 
real or apparent impurity. The question is not, perhaps, 
finally settled ; but, if soft water is thought to be desirable, 
the Board of Works is as capable as any Municipality 
of spending a few millions in avoiding such contamination 
as may result from carbonate of lime. Sir W. Harcourt, 
who is not usually deluded by popular fallacies, seems to 
have assumed that the Municipality which he proposes to 
establish would acquire some new right of dealing with 
property within the limits of its jurisdiction; but, unless 
there is to be a legal as well ns a municipal revolution, the 
London Corporation will, in its dealings with private or 
joint-stock owners, be subject to the control of the Courts 
of Justice and of Parliament. The representatives of a city 
as populous as Scotland will undoubtedly be powerful ; but 
the Crown, which acts on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
has to pay for land or houses which it may require for the 
pwblic service. 

The impatience of the Minister who will be charged with 
the conduct of the Municipal Bill may perhaps be explained 
by the universal! indifference with which the project has 
been received. It is perhaps surprising that so plausible a 
measure should scarcely have found a supporter. A ma- 
jority of the House of Commons will perhaps vote for the 
Bill because it is proposed by the Government ; but not a 
single parish in the vast district which is to be regenerated 
has approved of the alleged removal of metropolitan disabi- 
lities. There is no doubt that a local agitation would have 
been promoted if there had been any public opinion in 
favour of the measure; but the only partisans who could be 
enlisted in the cause were the Radical caucuses or clubs. 
Two or three months ago several of those respectable bodies 
held meetings in support of the Municipal scheme; but they 
have perhaps received a hint that it was inexpedient to 
disclose the exclusively political character of the Bill. It 
will not tend to improve paving or lighting, or the regula- 
tion of traffic, or the quality or cheapness of gas or water ; 
and for the present the new Corporation will probably not 
be entrusted with the control of the police. At the best it 
will reproduce or continue the present management, through 
the agency of local Committees which may correspond to 
the actual Vestries. The most important changes which 
will be effected are of a different character. The Corpora- 
tion elected by household suffrage, which may perhaps 
hereafter be still further degraded, will almost certainly 
be directed by one political party. It is not improbable 
that in a short time every Conservative may be as rigor- 
ously eliminated from the Town Council as in the capital 
of intolerance at Birmingham. Sixty or seventy members 
for the Metropolis will probably be returned by the same 
managers who manipulate the Corporation ; and both 
bodies acting in concert will be in a position to apply for- 
midable pressure to Parliament. The great bulk of the 
substantial citizens, including all the gentry, and the vast 
majority of the professional classes and of the principal 
shopkeepers, will be permanently disfranchised for muni- 
cipal as well as for Parliamentary purposes. Though even 
the present Government will scruple to arm the incor- 
‘porated democracy, it is highly probable that the police may 

ereafter become the standing army of the Radical Corpo- 
ration. The Republican French have not yet consented to 
give the Municipality of Paris either the appointment of a 
mayor or the control of the police. The Commune of 
London has not yet had the opportunity of proving itself 
equally formidable. When Sir Witt1am Harcourt next 
finds or makes an opportunity of recommending his Bill, 
he may perhaps condescend to notice objections which seem 
conclusive, 


THE CASE OF THE AUSTRALIANS, 


fe Agents of the Australian Colonies have shown a 
disposition to act on Lord Derpy’s advice, and have 
formed a federation for the purpose of showing why they 
decline to accept his reasons for not annexing the islands of 
the Western Pacific. Their statement, which has now been 
published, is an ableand interesting State paper. It deserves 
to be read with attention, not only as an argumentin favour 
of the annexation, but because it shows that the Imperial 
and Colonial Governments differ widely on certain subjects 
of common interest. If Lord Dersy’s despatches express 
the settled determination of the Ministry, and the Agents 
who sign this expostulation fairly represent the views of the 
colonists, a divergence of the gravest kind may shortly be 
expected to appear between the two Governments. The 
document is a very complete statement of the motives which 
have led the colonists to press for the adoption of a vigorous 
policy in the Pacific. It is scientificilly divided into a 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly, which state the facts, and ends 
with a “ lastly and to conclude” which sets forth plainly 
enough what it is the colonists wish to see done. With a 
shrewd sense of the weak point of the authority they have to 
persuade, the colonists have thrown in a short report on the 
trade of the islands, and, after showing that it has grown 
rapidly of late years, express a confident hope that it will 
increase still more rapidly when peace and security have 
been established by the power of England. 

The paper opens with a sketch of our past dealings with 
the islands, which is meant to show how completely the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts and the Orders in Council of 
1877 have failed to effect their avowed purpose. It was 
supposed that with the help of a few gunboats they would 
be enough to provide for the security of honest traders, 
and would enable the authorities to put a stop to the 
excesses of the many white adventurers who make the 
islands a happy hunting-ground. As a matter of fact, these 
excesses have been getting steadily worse, and the broken 
men and outlaws whom we intended to control have been 
able to defy the Act and the Orders in Council. When 
these measures were passed the Government expressly dis- 
avowed any intention of trying to exercise jurisdiction 
over foreigners, unless it could be shown that “ the consent 
“in writing of the competent authority” of their nation 
had been first given. It was practically impossible that 
this consent could be obtained, and so the Orders have 
only been applied to British subjects. Although a certain 
proportion of the unruly adventurers in the Pacific 
Islands are subjects of other States, it would be com- 
paratively a small evil if they alone escaped ; but this 
clause of the Foreign Jurisdiction Acts has afforded a 
convenient loophole for our own ruffians. It is often very 
difficult to prove the nationality of prisoners; and, as they 
of course assert that they are foreigners, they cannot be 
touched. At the same time, our reluctance to assume 
sovereignty over the natives has also tended to make the 
task of keeping order in the islands almost impossible. 
There is no authority continually present to overawe them, 
and they cannot resist their natural impulse towards acts of 
violence. They revenge themselves for the misdeeds of one 
ship’s company by murdering men belonging to another 
vessel. When this happens there is no alternative but to 
punish them by acts of war, which are certainly justifiable, 
but are also very harsh and destructive. The colonial agents 
show that the murder of Commander Bower of the Sand//y, 


and the outrages of the natives on the crews of some mer- 


chant ships, were chastised by the destruction of whole dis- 
tricts in the Solomon Islands and the ruin of whole tribes. 
It is not to be wondered at that, as a natural consequence 
of this permanent state of violence and anarchy, the islands 
are being turned into Alsatias. With almost superfluous 
energy, the Colonial Agents set themselves to the task 
of showing Lord Dersy that for this state of things 
there can be no effectual remedy short of annexation. The 
attempt to keep the islands in and to control the 
white adventurers by means of the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Acts: and the Orders in Council of 1877 has manifestly 
failed. A plan proposed by Sir Junius Vocen, which 
would have conferred on a great Company the exclusive 
right to trade, had to be given up, partly because it would 
have been impossible to exclude foreigners, but more on 
account of the vigorous opposition which would certainly 
have been offered to the monopoly in Australia. 


After this sketch of the actual condition of the islands, the 
Colonial Agents go on to deal with the question of foreign 
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intervention. They accept Lord Dersy’s assurance that 
nothing of the sort is threatened with great thankfulness and 
satisfaction, and then proceed to give a variety of reasons 
why they still think that France or Germany may make a 
settlement far too near Australia. In any case, the colonists 
think it better to be wise in time. From their point of view, 
it would be highly foolish to postpone annexation until some 
other Power has begun to interfere. That one European 
State or another will one day try to intrude into those 
regions is at least probable, and there can be no surer way of 
avoiding the danger certain to arise from the intrusion than 
by taking all the annexed territory into the Empire at once, 
before any serious rival has sane into the field. After fully 
stating all their arguments in favour of annexation, the colo- 
nists proceed to lay their own plan before the Colonial 
Office. It does not differ materially from what had already 
been made known by telegraph. They are willing to leave 
the interior of New Guinea nares | ; but they will yield 
nothing as to the necessity of taking possession of the coast- 
line and the smaller islands. 


It is not, however, the facts or arguments, or even the 
expression of the wishes of the colonists, which give the 
greatest interest to the memorandum of their Agents. By 
far the most remarkable thing about the document is the 
tone which is assumed throughout towards the representa- 
tives of the Imperial Government. The Australian Agents 
speak as if they were conscious that they represented an 
independent and equal Power. They refuse entirely to 
acknowledge that on a question of this sort the Home 
Government can be the best authority. As far as the lan- 
guage goes the Memorandum is perfectly courteous; but the 
four gentlemen who sign it have no mind that Lord Dersy 
should be allowed to think he has the last word, and they 
are obviously confident that they will be supported by their 
Governments. While they acknowledge that the colonists 
are bound to share the burden of the task, they are 
careful to insist that the settling of the islands in the 
Pacific is not a matter of choice, but a duty incumbent 
on the Imperial Government, and one in the discharge 
of which it is bound to act largely by the advice of 
the colonists. Lord Dersy’s suggestion that Federation 
would afford a means of escape from the difficulty has ap- 
parently nettled them not a little, and they refer to it in a 
most significant tone. “The large question of Federation 
“ which your Lordship has here raised is one on which the 
“ colonies have not made up their minds, and is one of too 
“ grave moment to be decided upon under the sway of the 
“ strong feelings which now exist among them respecting 
“the policy that ought to be pursued in the Western 
“ Pacific.” In short, they resent the SECRETARY'S 
attempt to take advantage of their momentary uneasiness 
for the purpose of applying the screw. In another passage 
the colonists reject with contempt the theory that the 
Government can be allowed to wash its hands of responsi- 
bility for those of its subjects who voluntarily place them- 
selves in danger “ by going among savages for the purpose 
“ of trading or settling.” The Colonial Agents remind Lord 
Dersy that Australia itself is now a flourishing colony, 
and carries on an immense trade with England, simply 
because a great number of Englishmen chose to put 
themselves in danger voluntarily. At the end of the Me- 
morandum the Agents declare that, although the colonists 
will not be forced into Federation, they are prepared to co- 
operate with the Home Government, and to take such 
engagements on themselves for the proper discharge of 
their share of the concerted action as may be found neces- 
sary. This statement is followed by words which are, in 
fact, a warning. “On the other hand,” as the Memorandum 
has it, “ the Colonies will not imagine that your Lordship 
“has invited them to a co-operation which is to be barren 
“ of results.” The colonists are prepared to help in effect- 
ing the annexation, but they are obviously determined that, 
by one means or another, the work shall be done. They 
believe that their future prosperity is at stake, and with 
that they are not inclined to play. If the Australian 
colonists insist on their demands, and the Home Govern- 
ment does not yield, it is obvious that difficulties of the 
most serious kind may very possibly arise, and the fact that 
a statesman of Lord Derpy’s views is at the head of the 
Colonial Office does not promise well for their peaceful or 
dignified settlement. 


THE LAW COURTS AT WESTMINSTER. 


Now that the divorce of the Su Courts of Judicature from 
their ancient seat in and about the famous Hall of West- 
minster with which they have been so long identified has been 
consummated by the demolition of their local habitation, and the 
ground on which they stood lies a hideous waste, presenting an 
architectural problem by no means easy of solution even to the 
acknowledged genius of Mr. Pearson, it may not be out of place 
to say something about the history of the departed Courts, and to 
pay a parting tribute to their really very considerable architec- 
tural merits. The designer of the recently demolished Courts, Sir 
John Soane, was a man of original though somewhat eccentric 
wers, who always succeeded best when he had the greatest 
ifficulties to contend with and overcome. The Bank of England, 
to which Soane was appointed architect on his return from study- 
ing in Italy in 1788, afforded him exactly the opportunity in 
which he delighted, and the skill with which he succeeded in 
combining a series of heterogeneous buildings into a harmonious 
and imposing whole, under the difficult conditions of presenting to 
the street a blank wall without windows or any other openings save 
the necessary entrances, is a proof of genius of no ordinary character. 
The now departed Law Courts of Westminster afforded another 
striking example of Soane’s ability in triumphing over obstacles 
which to a more commonplace mind would have been in- 
superable. Never had an architect a less promising field te 
work on. Hemmed in on all four sides by existing buildi 
which he was forbidden to touch; without any direct light 
obtainable except from above; the area encumbered by the un- 
wieldy bulk of the six huge flying buttresses which shore u 
the roof of Westminster Hall; to pack away seven Courts, wi 
their necessary robing-rooms, clerks’ rooms, and other offices, with 
convenient means of access for thepublic, in suchastraitened plot— 
‘*spatiis inclusus iniquis””—wasa problem from which many a maa 
would have shrunk as one in which success was impossible and 
failure certain. But Soane was not a man to draw back from any 


task, however formidable. He gave his whole mind to the work,. 


and the result was a building which, for the adaptation of archi- 
tectural style to the purpose in view, skill in construction, excel- 
lence in design, and 
tects might have done well to study. These Courts answered 
their purpose, and, for a time, they answered it admirably, But 
th inconveniences inseparable from the confined site, under the 
constant growth of legal business, were more and more felt, The 
Courts were confessedly too small. Besides, in style they were 
not to the taste of the present generation—more’s the pity—and 
they are gone (like the neighbouring Privy Council Office, another 


of Soane’s best works), and we must accommodate ourselves to the- 


loss. May we hope that Mr, Pearson will render our loss more 
tolerable by the beauty and appropriateness of his adaptation of this 
historic site. We believe there is no doubt that in medimval times 
a building of which some remains are still traceable ran along the 
side of the Hall, spanned by its flying buttresses. It is a serious 
uestion whether it will be wise to attempt to reproduce this 
flanking building, or whether a cloister—perhaps of two stories, 
like that attached to St. Stephen's Chapel on the other side of the 
Hall—would not sufficiently mask its excessive length, and correct 
its baldness, But we feel safe in Mr. Pearson's hands, and can wait 
would be length 
t wo very interesting to trace at le the ual ste 
which the Supreme Courts of Judicature fixed 
estminster Hall. But todo so fully would require far more space 
than is at our command. A word or two must suffice. Dr. Stubbs 
in his Constitutional History s of the extreme obscurity 
which invests the historical development of our tribunals, 
and of the difficulty of determining how the Curia Regia, the 
supreme tribunal of judicature, with the Exchequer as a financial 
department, was ually evolved from the personal jurisdiction 
of the sovereign and assumed its administrative machinery. But 
from the first the home of the Curia Regis was the Domus Regis. 
The “ King’s Bench ” was no mere figure of speech, but an actual 
material fact. The “long marble stone, 12 feet by 3 feet,” at the 
upper end of Westminster Hall, on which the King took his seat 
with his judicial assessors, as the fountain and mouthpiece of 
justice, wes still to be seen in Strype’s days, though “the marble 
chair,” occupied by the Sovereign at the Coronation banquet,and “ at 
other solemn times” by the Lord Chancellor, was no longer visible, 
being hidden by the wood work of the Courts. The Courtof Exchequer 
—the hord of the Anglo-Saxon kings, under the management of its 
own hordere—seems to have been the earliest to have a special 
place assigned to it. In the times of our Norman kings, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stubbs (C. H. i. 379), two chambers in the palace at 
estminster were used for the transaction of the business of this 
Court, while twice a year—at Easter and at Michaelmas—full 
sessions of the Exchequer were held. The upper of these two 
rooms, or “ Exchequer of Account,’ was that in which the 
reports were received, and all the legal negotiations carried on and 
recorded; the lower one, or “ Exchequer of Receipts,” that in 
which the money was paid down, weighed, and otherwise tested. 
The existence of the “ Court of King’s Bench ” as a separate Com- 
mittee of the Curia Regis dates from 1178, as one of the energetic 
reforms conceived and carried out by Henry II, From this date 
the sittings in Banco were nominally coram rege, but nominally 
only. A little while later we see the “Court of Common Pleas” 
emerging into separate existence, and becoming permanently fixed 
at Westminster, The seventeenth article of Magna Charta put a 


uty of detail, the rising generation of archi-- 
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decisive end to its inconvenient wanderings, when it laid down that 
“Communia placita non sequantur curiam Regis sed teneantur in 
aliquo certo loco.” It is not, however, till the reign of Henry III. 
that we find the three great Courts—the Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, and King’s Bench—finally and decisively distinguished both 
‘as'to their jurisdiction and also as to fa! aw of session. The 
King’s Bench and, to acertain extent, the Exchequer continued to 
follow the King, the Common Pleas alone being, as we have said, 
fixed at Westorinster. At the close of the reign, the bench of 
judges had come to be divided into three distinct bodies, with a 
chief officer presiding over each, and each exclusively devoted to 
one. branch of jurisdiction, The Court of Chancery as a distinct 
tribunal is of still later creation. It was not till the twenty-second 
f Edward III., 1348, that certain suits were recognized as 
‘ ing to. the proper province of the Chancellor, and his 
separate and independent jurisdiction began to take the shape 
‘which has 50 in subsequent times. 
- There can be little doubt that these supreme Courts, as depart- 
ments of the Curia Regis, when —. fixed held their 
sittings in the Awa Regis. The Court of Exchequer was to some 
extent an exception. Before the erection of the recently de- 
molished Courts, the Exchequer occupied two chambers in the 
palace—as we have seen it did in very early times—immediately 
contiguous to, but not) actually forming part of, Westminster 
‘Hall. The Court of Exchequer proper was domiciled in a 
large apartment 74 ft. by 45 ft., immediately to the right 
(west) of the great entrance of the Hall—traditionally known as 
Queen Elizabeth's Breakfast Chamber.” Along the north side 
van a music gallery, above which was a long room looking out 
riverwards into New Palace Yard, and said to have been the 
nursery of Henry VIII.’s children, in which little Edward VI. 
passed his sickly and precocious infancy. This apartment occu- 
pied the first floor of the stone Tudor building to the west of 
the Hall, divided by an octagonal staircase from the later 
brick buildings to St. Margaret’s Church, seen in the older 
views of New Palace Yard. Soane’s Court of King’s Bench stood 
_— me | on the same ground. A room to the south of the 
hequer Oourt, between the first and second flying buttresses of 
the Hall, called Queen Elizabeth’s Bedchamber, served as the 
judges’ retiring-room, or “the little Exchequer Court.” The rooms 
low on the ground floor were used for the storing of records. 
Still further to ihe south, the space between the third and fourth 
‘buttresses was occupied by the Court of Common Pleas. Soane, 
with a commendhble sense of the value of continuity, hardly to be 
looked for at such a time, built his new Court on the same site, 
without shifting “the pillow whereon the attorney doth rest his 
‘head,” as Lord Coke called the Chief Justiceship of that Court. 
It remained for the hard utilitarian spirit of our decade to cast all 
such traditions to the winds and to abolish names and offices 
coming down to:us from the earliest period of English history. 
‘The Oourt of Exchequer was lighted by large, square, stone-mul- 
lioned windows, looking into New Palace Yard. It was approached 
from the Hall by a broad flight of steps just within the door on the 
right hand. A corresponding flight to the left led to the offices 
of the tellers and auditors of the Exchequer, which stretched 
across the entrance to the Speaker’s House to the east of the Hall 
towards the river. The Speaker's House, we may remark in 
passing, was ingeniously contrived out of the Dean Chambers’s 
cloisters and other buildings connected with St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
by Lord Sidmouth when Speaker, and received considerable im- 
tt (the only part of the chapel s y Barry), previously 
ary “the grotto room,” and Sood in Lord Halifax’s time as 
a coal-cellar, became the Speaker's state dining-room; his grand 
staircase was constructed within the walls of the gutted bell-tower 
attached to the east wall of the Hall, which had transformed 
into a pepew homes his kitchen intruded its ugly bulk into the 
area of the exquisite cloisters, the alleys of which were divided 
by brick walls (removed by Speaker Abbot), one bay being con- 
verted into a well-house, and that adjacent to it, for the con- 
venience of the water supply, into a bath-room. The picture- 
gallery, hung with portraits of the Speakers, and the tapestry 
room, the Jatter looking over the garden on to the river, ran east 
from the bell-tower, forming the south side of the Speaker's Court, 
now the Star Chamber Court. The Star Chamber itself has been 
identified—but the point is not free from doubt—with an upper 
room in the long gabled range of buildings which formed the 
eastern side of New Palace Yard, facing the river, at right angles 
with, Westminster Hall. A beneath these buildings led 
to the water-gate of the Palace, at which in old times the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs landed and re-embarked on the occasion of 
their meng ocmatted to their offices. A part of this range was at one 
time the Exchequer Bill Office, and was afterwards employed for 
Broperation of the State Lottery tickets. The Star 
mber was a spacious apartment on the first floor, lighted by 
projecting oriels, ornamented with an exceedingly magnificent 
ceiling, panelled in oak, with portcullises, pomegranates, and fleur 
de lis at the intersection of the ribs. An engraving of it may be 
seen in Britton and Brayley’s Westminster Palace and in Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, 
The two chief Courts, that of the Cha and of the King’s 
Bench, remained in their ancient place within “the Hall of the 
Palace of Westminster,” at its upper or southern end, until the 
beginning of the reign of George IV.—the Court of Chancery 
to the right, as one. looked up from the entrance, the Court of 
King’s Bench to the left. The Courts were formed in high 


wooden enclosures, occupying about half a bay of the length. of 
the Hall, on either side of the steps which the older of us may 
remember leading up from the floor of the Hall to an arched door- 
way beneath the great southern window, where is now the lofty 
archway opening into the new bay by which Sir Charles Barry 
boldly, and we think successfully, lengthened Westminster Hall, 
to establish a direct communication through the new St. Stephen’s 
Hall with the Houses of Lords and Commons and the whole 
interior of the new Palace. Where this new bay stands was origi- 
nally the “Court of Wards,” and the door we have just spoken of 
was first broken through wall (there having been originally 
no thoroughfare at that end of the ) on the occasion of the 
trial of Lord Stafford in 1680, in order to enable the peers to come 
straight to the Hall from the then House of Lords at the southern 
extremity of the Palace, instead of threading the dark and in- 
tricate passages which previously formed the only means of 
communication. 

Mr. Poole, so long and honourably connected with the fabric of 
Westminster Abbey, in a communication to a recent number of 
Notes and Queries, thus describes these Courts, which he is one of 
the few who can remember, and which, he tells us, he helped to 
demolish in preparation for George IV.’s Coronation banquet :— 
“ The wooden erection containing the Courts, which stretched en- 
tirely across the south end of the Hall, rose to about the springing 
line of the great south window, It presented a pseudo-Gothic front 
answering to what is now called ‘the Batty Langley style,’ 1700, 
and had two semi-octagon fronts (‘ towards the Hall’), each with 
three windows and two stories, and in the middle between them an 
arched doorway. Taken altogether it was by no means bad of its 
kind.” Others who remember them speak of the “ darkness visible ” 
which prevailed in these ill-lit enclosures, and of the singular, some 
say almost awe-inspiring, effect of the Lord Chancellor in his wig 
and robes, seated high above the Court in deep shadow, and the 
grotesqueness of the wigged and gowned lawyers emerging and disap- 
pearing behind the —_ folds of the curtain which hung on the 
doorways. We ourselves can recall the appearance of the wooden 
enclosures, all naked and desolate, as we looked down into them 
from the flight of steps which separated them. On the same side of 
Westminster Hall as the Court of Exchequer and Common Pleas 
were placed the Lord Chancellor's Equity Court and that of the 
Master of the Rolls. They were approached from the Hall by two 
or three ancient doorways. 

That which the last generation knew as the “ House of Lords” 
only became such in 1800, when, on the Union with Ireland, in- 
creased accommodation was required for the Peers. It had pre- 
viously served as the “Court of Requests.” This chamber was 
the original hall of the Confessor’s palace, known as “ the White 
Hall,” for which Rufus substituted his far vaster edifice, and it 
preserved in its walls some of the earliest architectural fragments 
im the whole group of buildings. At the southern end were three 
Norman windows ornamented with a boldly-cut chevron moulding, 
which some of our readers may remember seeing when the destruc- 
tion of James Wyatt's miserable pseudo-Gothic lath-and-plaster 
buildings in the great fire of the Houses of Parliament had re- 
vealed them. After the conflagration this apartment once more 
changed its destination and became the meeting-place of the Com- 
mons, the Peers migrating to the “ Painted Chamber,” where 
they continued to assemble until the completion of their new 
Chambers gave the signal for the sweeping away of the whole, and 
the wiping out—necessary probably, but not the less to be 
Iamented—of the historic memories of centuries, 

The ground now laid bare on the west side of the Hall, on 
which Soane’s Courts were erected, was formerly occupied by a 
nest of buildings of many different dates, intermingled with sheds 
and outhouses, forming a labyrinth of dark and unsavoury yards 
and passages, which extended nearly up to Henry VIL’s 
Chapel and St. Margaret’s Church, from which they were only 
divided by a narrow and unpaved lane, where the ruts were so 
deep that faggots had to be thrown into them before the opening 
of Parliament to enable the King’s carriage to pass safely. Some 
of these tumbledown constructions originally contained the inferior 
offices of the palace. One of the Courts was known as the “ Old 
Fish Yard,” in which stood “the King’s Fish House,” for the 
supply of the royal kitchen. This was only removed in 1731, 
when St. t’s Lane was widened and carried on towards 
Millbank by the formation of Abingdon Street on the site of 
“Dirty Lane,” a filthy alley inhabited by the most squalid and 
debauched of mankind. At or about the same time the taverns 
were removed which were known as “ Heaven ”— 


False Heaven at the end of the Hall, 


as Butler calls it in Hudibras; where Pepys records, “I dined 
with Luellin”—and “ Purgatory.” In the last named was kept 
“the cucking-stool,” in which the scolds of the neighbourhood 
were plunged “hissing hot into the Thames.” These houses 
of entertainment stood at the south end of St. Margaret’s Lane, 
opposite Henry VII.’s Chapel. At the other end of the lane 
“a great Victualli ouse muc uen' wyers and 
theit’ clerks,” where “very good meat was to be had all term 
time.” Its name, as well as those of its sister taverns, is of 
frequent occurrence in the dramatists and satirical writers, as well 
asin the Parliamen annals, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In Ben Jonson’s Alchemist Doll Common forbids 
Dapper, the lawyer’s clerk, to “ break his fast in Heaven and 
Hell.” “Hell” had originally been the King’s Treasure House, 
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It was subsequently converted into a prison, to which, by a too 
natural relationship, a low tavern soon pest, attached. When 
Colonel Pride “ ” the Parliament, December 6, 1648, we 
read that the forty-one “ excepted members ” were shut up for the 
night, without beds, “ into their great Victualling House, called 
Hell,” where Hugh Peters visited them and took a list of their 
names. Old Fuller describes it “as a place appointed for the 
King’s debtors, never freed thence till they have paid the utter- 
most farthing.” By the side of Hell Tavern stood “ Hell 
Pump.” Another house of entertainment was known as “ Para- 
dise.” The whole of the precincts of the Law Courts swarmed 
with taverns and low pothouses, built under and about the 
Hall, some of which are to be seen, in early views of the locality, 
hanging on like a mean fringe to its venerable walls. A 
these were event away about 1780 on the erection of the admirable 
Palladian building, facing Henry VII.’s Chapel, for the King’s 
Bench Record Office and the Committee Rooms of the House of 
Commons, which in its turn has been demolished in the last few 
months, to the great regret of all lovers of the revived classical 
style. Mr. Poole ascribes this range of buildings to Sir William 
Chambers ; but it is much more after the manner of Kent or Lord 
Burlington. 

Of Soane’s Law Courts we. have already spoken. When first 
erected they were the subject of much unjust and illiberal criticism. 
But experience proved how admirably they were adapted to their 
pores and their architectural merits began to be appreciated as 

y deserved. Captious depreciation was exchanged for judicious 
commendation by those who realized how immense were the difli- 
culties of site and destination by which the architect was tram- 
melled, and with how much skill they had been overcome. The 
demolition of such a work, bearing witness in every part to 
Soane’s sense of the beautiful and the appropriate, as well as to 
his marvellous skill in construction, is much to be regretted. It 
was doubtless a measure forced on the Government by the in- 
sufficiency of the accommodation the Courts supplied for the 
vastly increased amount of legal business. But it was a deplorable 
necessity which has thus robbed us of one of the most character- 
istic productions of one of the few architects of original genius to 
whom England has given birth. ; 


aye MOSLEM SAINTS. 
fy aEne can be no doubt that the comparative study of reli- 
4. gions, or, as Mr. Lilly in the Contemporary Review expresses it, 
the growing interest shown in the non-Christian systems which 
have played so important a part in human life—for these investi- 
gations are of recent growth—marks both a widening of sympathy 
rand a fresh homage to the truth embodied in a weighty Fastern 
saying, “ Faith is the dominant principle in man; a man’s faith is 
a man’s self.” If we accept as approximately correct the received 
estimate of the religious census of the world, there are 327,000,000 
Christians—using the term of course in its widest sense— 
160,000,000 Hindus, 155,000,000 Mahometans, and no less than 
300,000,000 Buddhists. In this calculation indeed the Chinese 
are counted as Buddhists, and probably with as good warrant as 
we account vast multitudes of E and Americans to be 
Christians, for with all their diversities of religion or irreligion 
they are at least occasional conformists to the Buddhist worship. 
Of these vast systems outside the Christian pale we agree with 
Mr. Lilly in thinking that none perhaps is more worthy at the 
present day of intelligent study than the faith of Islam, though we 
may not, as will presently appear, be disposed to rate its merits 
quite as highly as he does. Our belief is that, in spite of its 
underlying atheistic or pantheistic basis, there is on the whole no 
ternal creed so little out of sympathy with our own as the 
dhist, and we are therefore quite ready to endorse the 
thoughtful opinion cited here from the Memoir of the late excel- 
lent Bish op Milman of Calcutta, “There is to me,” observes the 
Bishop, “ always something quieter and purer, almost, if the word 
may be used, holier, in the traces of Buddhism than in those of 
any other heathen religion. Among the heathen precursors of the 
truth, I feel more and more that Muni was the nearest 
in character and effects to Him who is ‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ There is a fierceness in Islamism, a foulness in 
Hinduism, but a gentleness and purity, however childish, and 
even perhaps almost silly, in Buddhism which is very attrac- 
tive.” But, while we cannot admit its moral superiority, we 
agree with the reviewer that there are two reasons of a practical 
kind which invest the study of Islamism with a peculiar, if to some 
extent a painful, interest. He observes in the tirst place that “it 
has sprung from the faith of Abraham,” and he might have added 
also, in a ~~ from me faith of Christ. For Islam -_ of these 
great world-religions a post-Christian origin. It is true, as 
F. Schlegel points out in his Philosophy of History, that Mahomet 
“found it convenient to declare that miracles were not requisite for 
him, because he did not, properly speaking, want to "pe new 
religion, but only to restore in its pristine purity the old religion of 
Abraham and the other Patriarchs.” Schlegel adds that his 
religion is really neither old nor new, but in one sense null and 
empty (nichtig und inhalisleer) while in another it is of mixed 
composition ; “ new in its fanatical lust of conquest, whereby its 
teaching was disseminated, old in what it has borrowed trom 
Hebrew traditions or the Christian Revelation, or has established 
With @ view to one or uther of them, and in some detailed accre- 


tions from Arabian usage.” And he goes on to explain that it may 
be regarded asa gigantic scheme of heresy—being framed, inter alia, 
in direct antagonism to Christianity—rather than as a new form of 
heathenism. That however only gives it for the Christian student 
an additional interest, though nota greaterattraction. Of the force of 
thesecond practical reason noticed by Mr. Lilly for studying it there 
can be no question. “It is the one religion of the world, besides 
Christianity, which now exhibits much evidence of vitality,” and 
which, we may add, has of late years, for the first time in its 
history, shown a capacity for asserting and extending itself by 
moral means, for the Eroberungsucht, which Schlegel specifies 
as its sole instrument of conversion, is now out of date. It is 
certainly very remarkable, however we may choose to explain 
or regard the circumstance, that a fresh outburst of religious 
enthusiasm should have signalized what might have been thought 
the decadence of a moribund creed; but the fact is proved by 
several unmistakable signs. Thus, for instance, in the Tur 
Empire, “a system of primary schools, originally intended to 
be as godless as the most thoroughgoing sec t among our 
selves could desire, has become an instrument of strictly ortho- 
dox Muhammadan education.” The mosques and the holy 
places of pilgrimage are thronged, and—what is most signif- 
cant, and from one point of view most ominous—there has been 
an unexampled and successful display of missionary zeal. While 
it is scarcel ssible to win a single convert from Islam to any 
form of Christianity, Mr. W.G. Palgrave, who ought to be a good 
authority, tells us that “a reverse process yearly enrols a ver, 
sensible number from one or another or all of these [Christian 
sects under the unity of the Green Banner,” and that, both in 
Turkish Asia and among the negro tribes of Africa. Others have 
predicted that, unless we convert India to our own faith—of which 
there is at present the very slightest visible promise—in two or 
three generations it will have exchanged Hinduism for the Mosiem 
creed. Such a religion, whatever else we may think of it, is at 
least a noteworthy fact, 

It is not however the Moslem faith in itself, or in its relation 
to other religious systems, that Mr. Lilly has here undertaken to 
discuss, but one particular expression of that faith, or what he 
regards as such, viz. its hagiology. It is certainly quite true that 
‘dogma and duty are not the whole of a religion,” and that “ in 
its saints the spiritual instincts and characteristics of its votaries 
are most clearly and faithfully imaged.” But it is a further 
and very important question in the present connexion, which 
Mr. Lilly has hardly paused to discuss and to which we shall 
return presently, how far the Sufi Saints, of whom he has 
given us so striking and instructive an account, can be properly 
called or considered “the Saints of Islam.” He has indeed 
himself, incidentally, and apparently without being clearly 
aware of it, supplied some cogent reasons for a negative reply. 
Meanwhile there can be no sort of question of the truth of 
@ very suggestive observation quoted here from Dr. Pusey'’s 
Latin preface to the second part of Nicoll’s Catalogue of MSS. 
in the Bodleian, as to the need innate in the human mind af 
finding some object external to itself, in other words of union 
with God. And the occurrence of such phenomena of ascetic 


iety where they might least have been looked for—and precisely, . 


t us add, because they appear where they might least have been 
looked for—does bear eloquent testimony to that need. But it 
does not therefore bear testimony to the native capacities of 
Islam for satisfying the need. As Dr, Pusey remarks—the italics 
are our own—“ Eam enim (Sufiorum) doctrinam er arido atque exilé 
Mohammedanismi solo tam cito esse enatam, res est per se admi- 
ratione digna, queeque desiderium illud, humane menti ingenitum, 
diserté attestatur, quo extra se proripitur et cum Deo rursus ‘con-+ 
jungi necessitate quidam nature vehementer cupit.”. Of the 
existence of this saintly and ascetic element. among the school of 
Sufis, whom he describes as not only the Saints, but the sages and 
singers of Islam, the essayist cites several very pertinent and 

iking examples, for one or two of which only we caw find room 
here. Thus for instance in the second century of Islam the 
Muslim Dervishes (or ees first received.a common rule from 
Fudhayl, who was a conv robber:— .* 


The story of his conversion is worta telling. It was in an hour when he 
was bent upon the gratification of a lawless passion—he was concealed u 
the roof of the house where the girl who was the object of it dweh— 
the verse of the Qur'an, recited by some pious person in the neighbourhood, 
fell upon his ear: “ Is it not high time for those who believe to open their 
hearts to compunction? ” and the words sunk into his soul, and smote him 
down in mastérful contrition. “ Yea, Lord,” he exclaimed, “it is indeed 
high time ;” and at once awaking from his dream of sin, he passed the 
night in profound meditation. The next morning he assumed the 

of the 6 poe mendicant, and in time became widely celeb for 
his sanctity and wonderful works, and drew-to himself many disciples, to 
mo he gave a rule of life, the oriyinul of the monastic institute of 
am. 
Or again take the following piece of hagiography:— ~ 

When a mere youth, Prince Ahmed, overcome by the sweetness of the 
life of self-renunciation, withdrew from the splendours of ‘the Court of 
Bagdad, and went secretly to Basra, where he dwelt, unknown, among the 
poorest of the poor, his bed a piece of matting, his pillow a stone, working 
with his own hands for his daily subsistence, and taking ne thought for 
the morrow, for what was left after he had satisfied the bare necessities of 
the body he bestowed in alms, This St. Alexius of Islam died at twenty, 
his delicate frame quite worn eut by his austerities. But before he ssed 
away he sent to the Khalifa the one relic of his former rank which he had 
retained, a precious jewel, given him by his mother Zibayde, with the 
message: “ He who sends thee this wishes thee such happiness at thy last 
hour ag he himself enjoys.” 
These and other tales which are narrated at gredter-length do 
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certainly read very like extracts from the Christian Lives of the 
Saints, And Mr. Lilly refers to ascetic and devotional works 
emanating from the same source which strongly remind one of the 
De Imitatione or the — Combat. One short extract may be 
iven as @ specimen, a work of “Jelal, the great Muslim 
int and Doctor ”:— 

One knocked at the door of the Beloved, and a voice from within said : 
“Who is there?” Then he answered: “Jt is J.” The voice replied: 
“This house will not hold me and thee!” So the door remained shut. 
The lover retired to a wilderness, and spent some time in solitude, fasting, 
and prayer. One ag elapsed, when he again returned, and knocked at 
the door. “Who is there?” said the voice. The lover auswered, “ Jt is 
thou.” Then the door was opened. 

We fully admit the remarkable analogy presented by such 
lives and rules of life as these to the familiar and recognized types 
of Christian saintliness, and those who are interested in the 
subject will do well to examine more fully in Mr. Lilly's 
poses the mass of very curious and interesting evidence which he 
‘has collected bearing on the subject. But before we can accept 
such teaching and examples as characteristic of the native ethical 
genius of Mahometanism there are some further points to be 
considered. It will probably occur to many readers at first sight 
that the teaching of these Sufi “ Saints and Doctors ” has much 
more the ring of Buddhist than of Moslem theology. And they 
may be confirmed in the impression by hearing the opinion of the 
late Professor Palmer, in his Oriental Mysticism, that “ Sufism 
steers a middle course between the Pantheism of India on the 
one hand, and the Deism of the Cordn on the other,” and “is 
teally a development of the primeval religion of the Aryan race.” 
If so, it represents a spirit, to say the least, quite distinct from 
Mahometanism as such, if not alien to it. But moreover Mr, Lilly 


“himself acknowledges that the Dervishes or monks of Islam, who 


are “the practical expounders and preachers of Sufism,” so far 
from being recognized exponents of the orthodox system, “ have 
frequently incurred the suspicion of the ruling hierarchy of the 
Muslim Church; they are in short in Islam but not of it.” He 
reminds us indeed in explanation of this “ how Savonarola and 
St. John of the Oross "—be might have added the more illustrious 
name of St. Teresa—“ fared at the hands of the appointed guardians 
of Catholic orthadoxy—how John Wesley and his companions were 
treated by the Anglican episcopate.” But the comparison, if not an 
irrelevant, is at best a very inadequate one. St. John of the Cross 
and St. Teresa—both of whom, be it remembered, were eventually 
canonized—were wg of eccentric, not to say unique, idiosyncrasy 
even among the Saints, and moreover it was not as Saints but as 
Mystics that they incurred suspicion. Still more was the character 


. and career of Savonarola exceptional ; yet in spite of his being 


condemned to the stake by that supreme “ guardian of orthodoxy,” 
Alexander VI., whose vices he had severely lashed, the hope of 
his canonization was long cherished by the great Order in which 
he held a place second only to St. Dominic, their founder, and for 
aught we awed may be cherished still; copies are still extant—we 
happen to have seen one—of the form drawn up and printed for his 
roposed office in the Roman Breviary. On the other hand a later 
int who was canonized, and whose ardent Catholicism, or rather 
Papalism, is as little open to question as his piety, St. Philip Neri, 
founder of the Oratory, always professed a special devotion to 
Savonarola, and when his works were submitted to the Congrega- 
tion of the Index prayed earnestly that they might escape all note 
of censure, as in fact they did. As to John Wesley, with all his 
devoted zeal, he was a somewhat “ sair saint” for the English 
episcopate of his day, whose unwisdom however in their treatment 
of him has been a byword ever since, and who can hardly be taken 
as typical representatives of the genuine spirit and traditions of 
their Church. 

But Mr. Lilly makes another statement which appears to us at 
once sharply to discriminate the position of these Suti worthies, as 
types or teachers of Moslem orthodoxy, from that occupied by 

hristian Saints, whether of earlier or later ages in the Church :— 

One of the great offences of the Siifis in the eyes of Muslim orthodoxy 
is their attitude towards religions other than the Muhammadap. There is 
a proverbial saying, often quoted by their writers, which literally rendered 
means, “ A Safi knows no religion,” and which their adversaries take 
literally, while they themselves expound it to signify, “ A Safi thinks ill 
of no religion.” It cannot be doubted that, at all events the more advanced 
of them in the mystical doctrine, consider religious systems to be merely 
instruments whereby is expressed, — and imadequately at the best, 
celestial melody, or, as the Germans would say, Vorstellungsarten, “ modes 
of representation,” sume better, some worse, but all imperfect. 

That is to say, a Sufi Saint, exactly in proportion as he realizes his 
own highest ideal of sanctity, feels not that he is eran | to 
perfection the peculiar spirit of his nominal religion, but that he is 
transcending and ignoring it. He is a Saint, not in consequence of 
his fidelity to Islam, but in spite of it. But it is surely a truism 
to say that the deepest conviction of every Christian Saint of 
every age, in the widest acceptation of the term, has been and 
must be just the opposite of this. There may be detailed 
variations between, say, Catholic and Protestant, Latin and 
Teutonic, Eastern and Western ideals of saintly perfection, but 
the typical. Christian heroes of every clime or »communion 
alike have invariably felt that, just in proportion as they had 
realized their own highest conception of holiness, they had 
most faithfully reproduced the characteristic type of excellence 
set forth and exemplified in the Gospel. And this leads to a 
further and ancillary observation, Mr. Lilly does not tell us 
whether these “ Saints of Islam ” are canonized by any process re- 
cognized among their coreligionists, and his silence confirms our 


impression that Islamism knows of no such canonization or 
Calendar of Saints. Here then, again, is a fundamental distinction. 
It may perhaps be replied that formal canonization by the Roman 
See did not come into use till the eleventh century, and has never 
of course been acknowledged in the Eastern Church. That is 
uite true; but it is equally certain that from a very early age 
the instinctive verdict of Christian society on its departed heroes 
to receive the official sanction of their bishops, each for his 
own diocese, while in regard to those who had attained a more 
than local celebrity there was a ee | general agreement through- 
out the Christian world which found public and authorized 
expression in the calendar and offices of the Church. No- 
body would deny that the canonized Saints of Rome fairly 
represent in the main that peculiar type of excellence which the 
Roman Catholic Church commends to the homage and imitation 
of her children. And it is no less obvious that’ those Saints, 
whether formally canonized by Rome or not, who have — 
the general reverence of the Christian world in all ages—such e.g 
as St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, or 
ata later period St. Loris, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine 
of Sienna, and St. Francis Xavier—do exhibit, with whatever 
minor shades of difference, what has come to be recognized as a 
genuine reflection of the highest Exemplar of Christian excel- 
lence. Or, to come nearer home, the Reformed English Church 
has no + ee of official canonization, but it will hardly be dis- 
uted that such men as eg. Jeremy Taylor, George Herbert, 
ishop Ken, Bishop Wilson, Nelson, and William Law are felt 
and acknowledged to represent in an eminent degree the Angli- 
can idea! of Christian piety. It would be intelligible and just 
to call them the Saints of Anglicanism. We fail to perceive 
any similar justification for designating the Sufis whose cha- 
racteristic virtues Mr. Lilly has so admirably depicted “ the 
Saints of Islam.” Their whole method of life and thought 
yo to us to be even violently out of harmony with the 
character of the founder of Islam, and a manifest excrescence 
rather than a natural outgrowth of an ethical system which, as 
Schlegel puts it, “can devise no other ideal of supreme felicity 
than a boundless Harem, a Paradise of lust.” One word in con- 
clusion. Our limited space has compelled us to dwell chiefly on 
those points in Mr. Lilly’s essay which seem to call for criticism, or 
at least for reconsideration, for we differ with respect, when con- 
strained to differ, from a writer at once so able, so temperate, and 
who brings to bear on his theme so wide a range of information. But 
we are far from intending to disparage the interest and freshness 
of his contribution to an inquiry which deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto received. His mistake, if it be such, is a 
generous one and can reflect no discredit on the learning or 
candour of a Roman Catholic scholar whose loyalty to his own 
faith is as unimpeachable as his honest desire to do full justice to 
the merits of rival creeds. 


AN OLD ACTOR ON ACTING. 


ae reading of theatrical reminiscences, except in rare cases, 
is apt to be somewhat sating. For a time the love of 
mimetic art which seems to be a part of human nature makes 
the thing interesting ; but there is a danger of getting weary of 
looking at the wrong side of the tapestry, and of being oppressed 
with the self-consciousness or self-involvement which one need not 
be surprised at finding not infrequently in works of the kind, 
since the theatrical art is just the one in which the artist’s person- 
ality is the one important matter. Such dangers as this are very 
successfully avoided in a book of reminiscences called The Stage 
(Philadelphia: Stoddart & Co.), by Mr. Murdoch, an actor of 
great note in his day in America, who has thought and observed 
much about his art, and has given in this book the result of his ob- 
servations. The author of the book, as we learn from a biographical 
sketch prefixed to the volume, made his first appearance on the 
boards at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in 1829, and his 
first appearance in a leading part was made, at Edwin Forrest's 
request, in 1830. About ten years later he left the stage for a 
time, in order to get more opportunity for study; and, while he 
made full use of this opportunity, he took also to lecturing and 
teaching. In 1845 he reappeared at the Park Theatre, New York, 
as Hamlet, and from this time onwards until 1860 was a leadin 
actor both in tragedy and comedy. In 1856 he came to England, 
and played a round of comedy parts with success under Buck- 
stone's management at the Haymarket in London. At Liverpool 
he was “even more successful than in London, playing, in 
addition to his usual round of comedies, Hamlet, which was 
exhaustively and carefully criticized.” His conception of Hamlet 
was said to resemble closely that of Charles Young. Illness 
compelled him to cut short his engagement; and he returned to 
America, where he went on playing'as a “star” until the outbreak 
of the war, when he devoted himself to giving readings and 
recitals in support of the North. ‘ Since his great successes,” his 
biographer says, “a new generation has grown up, with new 
methods, and in many respects a new dramatic ideal. It would be 
extremely interesting to compare the manners and methods of the 
veteran actor with those which are now familiar.” 

Mr. Murdoch's first chapter deals with a matter as to which we 
have heard a good deal of late, as may be guessed from its head- 
ing, which is, “‘ The Tragedian and his Relations to the Poet ”; and 


| in what Mr, Murdoch haz to say on this the upholders of a con- 
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troversy which is after all no controversy may find much to 
= them. He begins by opposing the view which Diderot has 

1D sup) seriously to adopt (that he did not seriously adopt 
it might be shown if space permitted), that acting is “ but a trick 
of feigning, a facility of assuming, an act of juggle and imposture 
—a thing which any one can do who has a talent for mimicry, and 
who will descend to exercise it”; and he goes on to say this of 
the reading, in contrast to the witnessing, of Shakspeare’s plays :— 
“ The mere silent reader of Shakspeare, who ively submits 
the surface of his mind to the influence of the poet’s genius, 
‘is but poorly impressed with the passing sunshine and shade 
of thoughts not his own; he is at best but half conscious of 
them, as ‘ they come like shadows so depart.’” From this the 
author goes on to a somewhat discursive disquisition on the 
actor’s art, as he understands it; and the view which he takes 
is the view which has been often upheld in these pages—that 

ion and art, complementing each other, are the qualities 
which make the great actor, and that to arrive at the proper pro- 
portion of the two a vast amount of study and physical labour is 
needed. The actor must feel, but he must not be mastered by his 
feeling. He must have elocution and gesture at his fingers’ ends, 
but these alone will not serve his turn. He must, in fact, study 
Hamlet's advice to the player, and act upon it. From various 
scattered observations of Mr. Murdoch’s on this matter we may 
select one, which shows how keen his watch, both upon himself 
and upon other actors, has been. “In attempting to make what 
in stage language is called ‘a point’ of some feature of bare reality 
the actor is liable to betray a tendency to mannerism, because in 
striving to be strictly natural he will probably exhibit what is only 
natural to himself; and that may be habit, and not Nature.” In 
connexion with the discussion before referred to, it is interesting 
to find that Mr. Murdoch sums up by saying as plainly as 

ible that, high as is his estimation of the actor's value in 
relation to the poet, he does not exaggerate it. “ Like the echoes 
of Tennyson’s Bugle Song, the dramatic voices of the olden 
time have paled and died away, never to be heard again, while the 
echoes of Shakspeare’s immortal strains roll on from soul to soul 
for ever and for ever.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Murdoch has a good deal that is of inte- 
rest to say on the subject of imitation and mimicry, espe- 
cially in connexion with the elder Charles Mathews; and further 
on he reports what the late Mr. Everett said of the hints as 
to articulation given to him by Edmund Kean. He was told 
that he paid too much attention to his vowel-sounds and not 
enough to his consonants; and the fault is a common one, in the 
correction of which there is always a certain danger of going too 
far in the opposite direction. It would seem from a subsequent 
description of Junius Brutus Booth’s method, that the American 

ian excelled in mastery of the voice and its varied effects. 

It would seem also, as it does from various other accounts, that 
ern ate have by generations later than himself of English 
theatrical students been considerably underrated, in consequence, 
robably, of his appearance together with Edmund Kean at Drury 
e. It will be remembered, no doubt, that there was a needless 
and unwise attempt to set up Booth as another Kean; that Kean 
— him a better engagement at Drury Lane than he had at 
vent Garden, and that the engagement fell through because 
Kean, having probably laid his plans to that end, “ played him off 
the stage” when the two actors appeared together in Othel/o. But 
it must be remembered that Kean was on his own ground and 
Booth was a stranger, and that a complex state of emotion may 
very well have prevented Booth from doing himself full justice. 
It is at least difficult to believe, in face of a good deal of testi- 
mony to the contrary, that Booth was not a very remarkable and 
werful actor. Mr. Murdcch says of him that he seemed to 
ave taken Kean for his model and yet could not be said 
to imitate him. Both were men of impassioned nature and 
poetic temperament, and both were gifted with voices of un- 
usual compass and quality, capable of “every form of expression, 
from the smothered whisper of tremulous fear and the piercing 
shriek of physical suffering to the boldest volume of authoritative 
command and the hollow sepulchral sound of profound awe or 
suppressed agony.” Kean, however, according to Mr. Murdoch, 
e far more use of an “ aspirated guttural quality of voice” than 
Booth did; and Booth’selocution was far more musical and smooth 
than Kean’s, while “he excelled all his contemporaries (save the 
elder Kean) in the vivid intensity of his emotional expression.” 
Mr. Murdoch, when quite a lad, had to play Wilford—the dramatic 
counte: of Caleb Williams—to Booth’s Sir Edward Mortimer 
in The Iron Chest, the well-known dramatic version of Godwin's 
novel. At rehearsal Booth, with great kindness and assiduity, 
taught the soap Sage d exactly what he had todo in the important 
scene in which Sir Edward discovers Wilford prying into the 
secret of the Iron Chest. He was to open the chest in a certain 
way and, looking closely in, to seem to turn over the papers con- 
tained in it. The strictest injunction was laid upon him to pay no 
attention to what followed on the tof Sir Edward, no matter 
how long the suspense might last, but “ when I felt his hand upon 
my shoulder to turn abruptly, letting the lid of the chest fall with 
a slam, and, still on my knee, hold a tirm attitude till I was warned 
by a sudden pressure of Mr. Booth’s hand to rise to my feet and 
stand before him.” When the night came the time of waiting 
seemed “an eternity,” but the signal came at last. “ The heavy 


hand fell on my shoulder. 1 turned, and there, with the pistol held | : 
_ or undeveloped, the scheme involved, of course, heavy annual ex- 


ended the reality of acting. The fury penditure. At present it is so far complete that the receipts nut 


to my head, stood Booth, glaring like an infuriated demon. Then 
for the first time I compeak 


of that passion-flamed face and the magnetism of the rigid clutch 
upon my arm paralysed my muscles, while the scintillating gleam 
of the terrible eyes, like the green and red flashes of an enraged 
serpent, fascinated and fixed me spellbound to the spot.” So 
completely was the young actor overcome that, in attempting to 
rise, he fell heavily on the stage, dragging Booth with him. Booth 
caught him up, and when he again sank on his knees knelt by 
him, helped him to his feet, whispered encouraging words in his 
ear,and managed to bring the scene to its proper conclusion in 
spite of Mr. Murdoch's total inability to speak. 

Many who remember the actor will be interested by Mr. 
Murdoch's pleasant account of some Power, whom he saw for 
the last time just before he sailed on his ill-fated voyage home. 
Of Macready also Mr. Murdoch has much to say, and he 
bears testimony to his excellence both as actor and on ae 
and to the exceptionally fine qualities of his nature. “ He 
leaned,” Mr. Murdoch writes, “on no factitious aid, but, on 
adopting the profession, gave himself wholly to study. Never was 
there a more earnest or devoted student, and, when in a spirit of 
filial obedience he assumed the laborious task of stage-management 
for his father, he gave another practical lesson to the histrion. 
The stage under his management me what it always ought to 
be—a schoul of dramatic instruction.” The author adds that 
Macready’s consummate skill in dramatic expression was probably 
largely due to the fact that for several years he made it a point to 
help bis father by playing everything that came to hand in the 
routine of business, whether tragedy, comedy, melodrama, or farce. 
Later on Mr. Murdoch says :— 

I am well aware that there are those who question the power and genius 
of Macready, and objected to his anxiety about details of propriety cn the 
part of subordinate performers, But it should never be forgotten that in 
this country he was always seen at a disadvantage, on account of the 
absence of those minor appointments which, when complete, give smooth- 
ness and finish to the effects of the stage, aud that he was seldom sustained 
by persons habituated to his manner, . . . Macready’s high conceptions 
of ideal excellence in every point of detail, and his rigour of stage-dis- 
cipline, not to speak of the deplorable dulness of the material he had 
sometimes to mould, often created a prejudice against him, and a feeling 
that he was prone to harshness. It is too apt to be forgotten that one who 
has spent a Jife in the process of training stage-subordinates is not likely to 
excel in the good gift of patience. 


ENGLISH CRITICISM OF INDIAN FINANCE, 


is of great importance that the real significance of tho 
statistics elicited in the recent Parliamentary discussions on 
Indian finance should be correctly appreciated by the English 
public, or that small section of it which regards Indian affairs 
in any other light than as convenient material for picturesque 
magazine writing or a party attack. There is reason to fear 
that, despite all that has been done of late years to throw light 
on the subject, the popular ignorance about it is as gross as 
ever; nor have the somewhat desultory conversations which have 
been carried on in the House of Commons during the last few 
weeks regarding it done much to remove the fear, ever present to 
the Indian official mind, that Parliament may at any moment be 
led completely astray by any member whose ignorance or temerity 
enables him to reassert with sufficient assurance misstatements 
and fallacies which those who are acquainted with the subject 
have long ago relegated to the limbo of obsolete delusions. The 
Indian accounts have now fortunately been reduced to a form so 
lucid and so simple that no one who chooses to study them 
with the least attention need remain in the dark as to the 
general results which they establish; and, in face of the con- 
fusion and uncertainty which erroneous and misleading asser- 
tions are apt to leave on the mind, even of an instructed 
hearer, it is well to place those results on record, and to keep 
them in sight when invincible ignorance and blinding partisan- 
ship combine to obscure them. What Englishmen want to be 
assured of is that the greatest and most important dependency of 
the Empire is in a sound financial position; that neither official 
apathy nor personal crotchets nor the pressure of circumstances are 
leading the Government into dangerous and unjustifiable expen- 
diture; and that the alarming phantom of Indian bankruptcy, 
which Mr. Gladstone conjured up for the benetit of a Midlothian 
audience, is undeserving of a place among the real dangers and 
anxieties of our Eastern Empire. Theat this assurance is a well- 
founded one we have repeatedly endeavoured to demonstrate in 
these columns ; and the latest oflicial statement, published by the 
Government of India as recently as the 3oth of last July, esta- 
blishes the same result with a clearness and cogency that must, we 
think, carry conviction to the least willing understanding. 

In order to understand the figures, several facts must be ke 
prominently in mind ; first, that, besides the ordinary public 
works of the country—roads, gaols, barracks, courts, and other like 
undertakings—thée Government of India has on hand, under the 
name of “ Productive Public Works,” a vast speculation in rail- 
ways and canals. This noble scheme, mainly due to the genius 
of the Strachey brothers and the courage of the authorities under 
whom they served, is based on the principle that each of the projects 
which it embraces must pay its way ; all expenditure is charged in 
its accounts with interest, and this interest is taken into account, 


_a'ong with the expenditure involved, in ascertaining the annual 


result. For several years, while the projects were under construction 
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only cover the expenditure, but earn a handsome net profit, esti- 
tated during the current year at a little over half a million 
sterling. ‘Thus, though 61 millions have been added to the Pro~ 
ductive Works debt during the last eleven years, the result has 
been, not to add to the annual net ontlay of the administration, 
but ar amon Aly diminish it. The capital outlay is indeed a 
na debt; but, unlike the public debt of England, instead of 

presenting military or other expenditure, it is invested in a 
successful speculation, which, besides adding directly to the 
revenues of the Government, is conferring untold blessings on 
the country at large. 

In the next place it must be remembered that a large proportion 
of the Indian revenue and expenditure has been “ provincialized” ; 
in other words, the Provincial Governments have received certain 
—- of money, or certain sources of revenue, and have 

ome responsible for certain branches of expenditure. This 
gem, for which again India is mainly indebted to Sir John 
trachey, has answered beyond all expectation. Growing ex- 
diture has been arrested, revenues have increased, administration 
received a stimulus, economy has been fostered, the Central 
Government has been relieved of a burden which it was becoming 
yearly less able to sustain. When the arrangements were revised 
in 1882, and new contracts entered upon with the Provincial 
Administrations, a saving of nearly half a million to the Supreme 
Government was effected, The Provincial Governments bank with 
the Government of India, and their expenditure appears in the 
Imperial Accounts. But the Government of India is not affected 
by that expenditure and is not responsible for it further than to 
secure—which it does very effectually—that no province shall, 
except for exceptional reasons and within strictly defined limits, 
overdraw its account. Under the Provincial Governments again, 
there are various local bodies, municipalities, and other corporations, 
which are in the enjoyment of independent incomes and, subject to 
the prescribed restrictions, incur independent expenditure. For 
these, again, the only responsibility of the Government of India is 
to see that they are solvent. Another fact, which must, in order to 
understand the Indian Balance-sheet, be kept in view, is that in Lord 
Lytton’s viceroyalty it was resolved that, in order to meet the irre- 
r recurrence of famine expenditure, a yearly marginof 1} million 
should be provided ; and this sum, when not employed in actual 
famine relief, should be devoted partly to the dedenae of debt and 
y to the construction of works which would either prevent 
amine or mitigate its results. To this programme Lord Ripon 
and Major Baring have faithfully adhered. The years 1881-2, 
1882-3 have enjoyed exemption from famine ; but 14 million has 
been devoted in each either to “ Protective Works” or to the dimi- 
nution of debt, and a similar provision is made in the Budget of 
the current year. 

We may now state the results of the last eleven years, showing 
separately the amount incurred in each for famine relief, famine 
insurance, and war. The statement is given roundly, in millions. 
Thus 1°8 means 1,800,0001. :— 


\Result exclusive 
of War and 

Famine Famine (Relief 

Surplus | Deficit War and Insurance) 

Sarplus |Deficit 
1879-80 .,. rt 48 or 36 
1881-82...) 2°5 I'5 56 
68. | 125 | 190 | 44 | 45 | 329 | — 


The result of this statement is to show that in the course of the 
eleven years the expenditure has exceeded income by 53 millions. 
Against this the following facts must be taken into account. The 
ng includes two of the very worst famines ever known in 
dia, the relief of which involved an outlay of 14} millions. It 
included also two wars, involving an expenditure of 19 millions, 
It was, moreover, only in the latter years of the period that the 
Budget was systematically adjusted so as to provide the margin of 
1} million which is now admitted to be necessary by way of 
famine insurance. During the last three years the Government 
may be regarded as having devoted 4} millions towards the pros- 
— cost of future famines. Apart from war, famine relief, and 
ine insurance, the eleven years show a surplus of 32 millions. 
Lastly, despite the excess of expenditure, the charge for interest 
on the p debt, other than that incurred for Productive Public 
Works, has, owing to the better credit of the Government, de- 
elined by nearly 14 million—namely, from 6 millions to 4}. In 
other words, the country has passed through an exceptionally 
fen period, during a portion only of which the policy of 
dgeting for the surplus now recognized as essential was in force, 
with the result that its national indebtedness costs it 25 per cent. 
less per annum at the close of the petios than it did at the begin- 
ning Such a fact is regarded by Indian financiers—and we think 
wi good reason—as substantial evidence that the financial posi- 
tion of the country is essentially secure. 


This favourable result has been helped in no small degree by 
the improvement in the Productive Public Works revenue to 
perio @ net earnings of the various jects ort 
more than 14 million of the interest pe capital omen 
But during the last four years the net i have been in 
excess of the interest charge; that excess in one year rose, 
owing to an exceptional trafiic in grain, to more than a million 
sterling, and for the t and present years stands at half 
a million. This result is the more satisfactory as, owing to a 
more rigid scrutiny and more scrupulous exactness in stating 
the account, the capital debt has been augmented by a transfer 
of 6 millions, which had in former years been expended on 
productive public works from ordinary revenue, The revenue 
from these undertakings has, as the Government observes with a 
well-justified satisfaction, improved by more than two millions in 
the mam years, notwithstanding that 54 millions have been spent, 
4,500 miles of new railway have been opened, and 1,600 more are 
under construction. The 143 millions laid out on railways up to 
December last were earning an average rate of 5°37 per cent. The 
State lines, excluding the Punjab military railways, earned 4:12 

r cent., and, even including them, earned 3 per cent. The 
ndian Productive Public Works are assuredly destined as years 
go on to play an increasingly important part as a source of direct 
revenue, which may enable the Government to regard the admitted 
dangers of its financial position, such as the uncertainties of the 
opium revenue or the depreciation of silver, with hopefulness and 
equanimity. In the meanwhile there is certainly no reasonable 
ground either for disparagement of the very important labours of 
Major Baring and his subordinates, or for anxiety as to the funda- 
mental soundness of Indian finance. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT LEWES. 


\ \ JE may acquit the Council of the Archzological Institute of 

having intentionally arranged their annual congress for the 
Goodwood week and in the neighbourhood of that sporting 
locality. So it turned out, however; and the staid antiquary 
who set off from London to enjoy a day’s archzological dissipation 
at Lewes found himself in strange company on the platform and 
in the railway carriage. The nage of journeying through the 
smiling Surrey valleys, of watching the shadows as they chased 
each other over the rolling sandhills, of trying to guess which 
village church was new and which only “ restored,’ was some- 
what marred by horsy talk, bets offered and taken, and the three- 
card trick, with which five out of six of the travellers in one 
compartment killed the time. Beautiful weather makes up for 
much, and the Surrey and Sussex landscape is always pleasant, 
especially to the Londoner. Already on those southern slopes 
the corn is ripe and golden, and here and there the reaper is at 
work, while the old oaks and elms have assumed that rich dark 
tint which precedes the last change of all. Landscape is about 
as closely connected with was pany 2h as with fly-fishing, or with 
what hunting men call a good eye fur a country, and a meeting in 
fine scenery is doubly blest. 

Lewes lies a little out of the track of the ordinary tourist. It 
does not seem to be on the road to any other place, and the 
thousands who visit Brighton and Hastings and Eastbourne pass it 
by. Yet, as last week’s visit of the Archeological Institute 
demonstrated, a better centre could hardly be chosen from 
which to make antiquarian excursions, and there is enough 
in Lewes itself, both of picturesqueness and of historical inte- 
rest, to occupy a visitor's mind very fully. The members of 
a congress have all the planning done for them; their routes are 
all mapped out beforehand ; carriages and special trains answer to 
each other at the proper places; and all the difficulties which 
Railway Companies put in the way of the general tourist 
who would like to see something of his native land beyond 
the beaten track are overcome. is, at least, is the ideal 
of an archwological meeting, and its standard was certainly 
attained in the. arrangement of the mme for the Lewes 
congress, There was no confusion and no pugeunteent, except 
that Mr. Hartshorne was inexorable as a timekeeper; and, when 
the bugle had sounded, a moment’s delay was dangerous. How- 
ever lovely the view, however interesting and undecipherable the 
inscription, however curious the anecdote, you must not linger. It 
is only by the enforcement of regulations without favour that 
these elaborate and carefully mapped-out tours can possibly be 
accomplished; but Lewes turned out to be a very convenient 
centre, and the party were able, without fatigue, to survey, not 
oaly the town itself and its neighbourhood, but also places lying as 
far off as Pevensey, Rye, and Winchelsea in one direction, and 
Chichester in another. They had the advan of hearing Mr, 
Clark on Lewes Castle, Mr. Micklethwaite on Winchelsea Church, 
and Mr. Freeman on Senlac, They visited Mount Caburn with 
General Pitt Rivers, and heard Mr. Stephens’s account of the 
Battle of Lewes on the field itself, Mr. St. John Hope's 
account of the Cluniac Priory was a paper of great inte- 
rest, as was Mr. Ferguson’s on the “Dignity of a Mayor.” 
There were several other important papers but, as the weather 
was all that could be wished, the outdoor work seemed to engross 
attention ; the “ sections” seemed by comparison to be somewhat 
dull; and even the excellent Museum was inspected rather as a 
duty than as a pleasure. But no one could stay indoors when such 
views were to be had in the open air, the ine and cloud 
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bringing out new features every minute, and attracting the e 
ingens to the great bare downs, the dark combs, the wide 
= with its winding river, and the thin blue line of the sea 
yond.’ "The view from the top of the Castle Keep, in which the 

local Archwological Society has its headquarters, was well worth 
the journey t6 Lewes. The story of Earl Simon's famous victory 
becomes a reality when you can trace every incident of it as ona 
map. There to the westward, just beyond St. Ann’s Church, is 
the Black Horse Inn. on the outskirts of the town, Here stood 
the windmill in which the King of the Romans took refuge. 
Further up the slope is the spot where Simon’s litter stood. A 
little to the northward Sir Edward “ le Fitz Roy” commenced his 
terrible charge, and drove the unfortunate Londoners like sheep 
over the hill and down into the valley beyond, pursuing them 
with great slaughter along the road for miles, Turning towards 
the sun we see far below us the ruins of the priory wall behind 
which King Henry retired. and where he had to surrender to 
Leicester ; and, still further southward and westward, the winding 
Ouse, and the site of the fatal ford where the remnants of the 
royal army were slain or drowned. The ruins of the Castle on 
its “twin mounds” stand here and there among gardens and green 
lawns, the fine gateway being the most perfect part now remain- 
ing. It would be but too easy to linger. 

* The Museum in the County Hall—“Lewes has no town hall, and 
her apap is an institution of yesterday—was arranged by the 
‘veteran Mr. » who has ormed the same office for the 
Institute annually since its foundation. A large ball-room was 
filled with cases containing embroidered stoles and copes, 
municipal plate from many Sussex boroughs, pottery, jewels, and 
carvings. On the walls were tapestries, views of old Sussex 
houses, churches, and castles, rolls of arms, including the famous 
“Roll of Battle Abbey,” and portraits of local worthies, At 
the door of entrance stood a strange usher. It was the 
iron frame in which a murderer named Breeds was hanged in 
1742. His skull still remains in the head-piece. Within, the 
eye was first caught by an enamel ark or reliquary which belongs 
to Shipley Church, and, except the sloping lid, is quite perfect. 
Close by was a large case full of British pottery, one urn being 
fully twenty-four inches high. In an inner chamber were some 
vabbings of brasses, a set of the facsimiles of the Bayeux tapestry, 
and some early printed books in a case which also contained the 
four volumes of Cromwell’s pocket Bible, lent by Lord Chichester. 
It was a copy of the large 12mo. edition of 1645, itself very rare 
if not unique, printed by the “ Assignes of Robert Barker,” who 
died that very year in prison. On one of the fly-leaves was 
written very neatly, “Oe, C*!. 1645: Qui cessat esse melior cessat 
esse bonus.” Above was written, “ Lord ffauconberg, his Booke, 
1677.” In the large rvom the objects of interest were so numerous 
that we must over all but one or two. A large case was 
filled with Mr. Willett’s collection of early English ware known 
as “ Toft,” made by Thomas Toft and his pupil Wright, in the 
time of Charles IL, and well worthy of close study on 
account of the true artistic feeling displayed in the colouring 
and design, The nunnery at Mayfield, and a local Roman Catho- 
lic cengraee exhibited some beautifully embroidered vest- 
ments. e silver was very fine, especially some ancient chalices 
and civic maces, of which that of Winchelsea, with its Tudor 
adornments, was the oldest. There was a splendid show of gold 
rings by Mr. Willett and Mr. Ready, among them one which bore 
the name of Thothmes IV., the King who is generally believed to 
have carved the Sphinx. On a table were some oid » few of 
them of much interest, though one or two of them had fine and 
ancient bindings. There was, of course, the inevitable “ Breeches 
Bible.” A very interesting exhibition was formed by Mr. Griffiths 
of “ the articles in use in a Sussex house in the seventeenth century.” 
There were bottles, wine-cups, surgeon's basins for bleeding, one 
of silver being dated 1647, bone skates, Fulham pottery, painted 
maple fruit Pe , hand mirrors, and a pincushion inscribed 
“God bless Prince Charles and down with the Rump.” 

The most popular excursion of the week was, of course, that 
to Hastings, to hear Mr. Freeman describe the great battle on 
the spot, standing where the ruined altar of the Abbey church 
marks the centre of the English camp. This was a day to be 

remembered in the annals of the Institute, and as weather 
favoured the excursion, it is not possible to imagine anything 
more pleasant or more instructive. It took place on Thursday, 
Pevensey, ‘where William landed, havi been visited the 
previous day, as well as Rye and Winche On the whole, 
though Pevensey is disappointing im comparison with Rich- 
borough, yet the histori student will find it more useful 
as an example of two different styles of fortification, and as 
the scene of two, nay three, very important events. There can be 
no doubt of the identification of Pevensey with Anderida, where, 
in the grim words of the chronicle of the English conquest, the 
South Saxons “slew all that dwelt therein, nor was there one 
Briton left.” Here, when the tide came up to the Roman walls, 
William his famous handfuls of English earth; and here, 
in the days of Rufus, was the fight of Pevensey, when for the last 
time English and Normans met in battle on English ground. To 
the Loniuae these old walls are indeed of surpassing interest. 
Anderida covers an area of a little more than nine acres, and it is 
not only possible, but something more than probable, and only 
less than certain, that Roman London was extremely similar 
in size and even in shape, until within a few years of the evacu- 
ation of Britain. The nine bastions of the wall are not towers. 
They are solid masses of masonry, like those found in Scot's 


Yard and in Mincing Lane in London, On Friday, when the 
members had paid their homage to science by following General’ 
Pitt-Rivers to the summit of Mount Caburn and: inspecting’ 
the British earthworks, the excursion assumed the t of wv 
holiday outing. A special train was ‘in-waiting at Glynde, a 
place which will be marked in the memory of the visitors by' 
reminiscences of the dense smoke vomited forth by some limekilas, 
although it is better known to fame by its being the residence of, 
the present Speaker, and the scene of an agricultural meeting of, 
the mutual glorification kind which is annually held there,, . From, 
Glynde to Hailsham was only too short and too pleasant, and then. 
followed a long and dusty drive to Hurstmonceaux, which was 
reached just when the afternoon was'at its best, First the church- 
was inspected ; Baron de Cosson proved that the Dacre effigies: 
were as old as the castle, and Mr. Micklethwaite called attention, 
to a niche with a chimney to it, fora lamp before the altar. There 
were epitaphs and brasses ina “ thoroughly restored ” church, and. 
in the churchyard the graves of Archdeacon Hare, the celebrated 
squire-parson of Hurstmonceaux, and his relatives. From tho; 
church to the castle the descent through a field was easy, and here, 
it would have been very ible to stay till evening ; but the bugle, 
was blown at five, and the party eboliantia, if reluctantly, aban 
doned the red towers and the chestnut-trees and the green turf, 
and betook themselves to the dusty roads on the way back to, 
Lewes for a hurried dinner and “ sections ” at eight. 


PROMONTOGNO AND THE VAL BREGAGLIA. 


—_ valley of the Maira, better known as the Maloja Pass, is: 
the natural highway between the plains of Lombardy and, 
the Engadine, and so between Italy and the South German water-: 
shed. The Romans used the pass in connexion with their great 
system of mountain roads which we know by the names of the 
Septimer and the Julier Passes. In later times the exercise of Im-, 
rial influence in Italy, and the conflicting interests of France and. 
pain, made the possession of this direct means of communication. 
between Austria and the Milanese of the utmost military im- 
portance. It was owing to the struggles of the rival Powers to, 
in command of the passes which lead to the upper waters of the- 
fe that the tiny State of the Grisons gained its otherwise un-, 
natural importance, and was courted and bribed by France and, 
Spain alternately. Holding as it did the Valteline and the Bre-. 
gaglia, it was in the power of the Grey League to keep open or, 
destroy the Imperialist communications. No traveller who has) 
driven from St. Moritz to Colico can fail to have noticed how easy 
it would be for the mountaineers to bar the passage of troops up_ 
or down the valley, and especially at Promontogno, ‘ 
About half-way between Chiavenna and the summit of the 
pass lies, in the angle at the junction of the Bondasca torrent. 
with the Maira, the village of Promontogno. Immediately 
above the village the valley narrows considerably, for there a- 
huge mass of limestone rock juts out as a spur from the 
mountains that form the left-hand wall of the pass. On the 
highest part of this spur, which stretches across the valley, and 
contracting the stream into its narrowest compass forces it to flow 
between sheer walls of rock, is perched the massive tower of 
Castelmur. The road up the valley is thus barred, and must either 
tunnel through the spur or climb over it. The modern road’ 
by a tunnel ; the medizval road climbed across the spur at 

its lowest part, about half-way between the castle and the cliffs 
that pen in the stream. Such an opportunity was not to be lost 
in the days of robber knights, and accordingly the Lords of Cas- 
telmur built from each side walls of sixteen feet thick, which came 
down to the road and were joined across it bya gate. No passage: 
up or down the pass was thus possible without leave asked and 
toll paid. The course of the Maira is too winding to allow any 
length of view down the valley, and thus it would have been easy” 
to approach fhe gate unseen. To prevent such a chance of surprise, 
at Castasegna, some five miles below, was built another stronghold, 
and at Soglio, nearly two thousand feet above the course of the 
Maira, and on the mountain opposite Castelmur, a third. Thus 
communication was made possible; for, though Castelmur could 
not itself see Castasegna, both could see Soglio, The ap- 
proach of travellers was telegraphed by the waving of flags’ 
at Castasegna, and these signals, seen from the tower at Soglio, 
were repeated on to Castelmur; and by the time the merchants: 
and their pack mules had toiled up to Promontugno the gates. 
would haye been shut, and all would be in readiness for the 
exaction of the tolls and the suppression of any resistance, All. 
that now remains of the castle itself is a huge square tower, with 
walls of enormous thickness, built into the living rock, from_ 
which it spri The masonry is still quite firm, and the angles 
clear and h The only entrance appears to have been by a 
narrow door high up in one face of the wall, about sixteen’ feet 


from the ground, from which a Jadder must have been let down.’ 


Near the tower is a villa, built by the present owners of Oastelmur, 
who purchased it from the De Salis family, The name of De Salis 
is well known to all who have followed the history of the Re- 
ublic of the Grisons. In the Valteline and that part of the 
lia which was held as a subject State by the Graiibunden, 
members of this family filled the office of Podesta, and, as Pro- 
curators, held sway over the fertile Italian valleys. As, builders 
they have been renowned, and their castles and i scattered 
over the Grisons are witness of their power of the change 
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which converted the robber-lord into the polished Italian noble of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A history of this family 
and of its many branches scattered all over the world—among 
which not the least interesting would be that of the English 
branch — would be a valuable contribution to genealogical 
literature, 

Perhaps when the needs of civilized life made Castlemur an un- 
comfortable home, the De Salisescrossed the Bondasca,and in Bondo, 
a village lying half a mile away, built for themselves a Palazzo in 
the less ornate style of the later half of the eighteenth century, 
which is still by that branch of the family settled in 

land. Far more than in any Italian or French palace is the 

ing of family rved in such a home as that in Bondo. 
The series of family pictures that hangs on the walls is just 
such @ series as is to be met with in any “ family place” in 
England. There is the stiff child with a dog in its lap, such as 
may be seen in plenty of English halls ; there is the courtly soldier 
in trunk hose and sword of the Vandyke epoch ; there is at am 
in full-bottomed wig, with all the simpering grace and the 
flatness of Kneller. Again, there are ladies of the Lely type, 
Officers in tie-wig and fiowered waistcoat, priests and lawyers in 
gowns and bands, fair damsels coiffées a la Marie Antoinette, 
and, indeed, examples of every type down to ladies and gentle- 
men of the kind we see on the canvas of Lawrence. Almost 
as interesting as the pictures are the reminiscences of an early 
age in the shape of armour. At the Palazzo are preserved in per- 
fect repair some coats of mail and helmets of beautiful workman- 
ship and a formidable array of two-handed swords and maces. 
The architecture of the Palazzo is ordinary and of late date ; 
there is, however, at Soglio, a village built on a natural 
terrace of the hills, 2,000 feet above Promontogno and on the 
opposite side of the valley, an old house of the De Salises which is 
far more interesting architecturally. Built in the last years of the 
seventeenth century, it is a curious compromise between the 
Italian Palazzo and the old Graiibunden house. The treatment of 
doors and windows, and indeed of the whole facade, is Palladian ; 
but the massive roof, with its huge projecting eaves, is thoroughly 
Swiss. Inside the perfect preservation of all the details of the 
woodwork is marvellous. Panelling of the most exquisite kind 
covers not only walls but ceilings—a style of interior decoration 
which, though it at first makes the room seem like the inside of a 
box, on better acquaintance is seen to be most effective and 
eminently well suited to the cold of a Swiss winter. To describe, 
however, the house at Soglio in any detail or to attempt to tell of 
any of the other De Salis Palazzi, whether in the Valteline or 
Chiavenna, is not possible here, 


The scenery of Promontogno is of that kind peculiar to the 
southern valleys of the Alps. The village stands not three thousand 
feet above the sea, and is within the zone of vegetation in which 
the chestnut flourishes. The view looking down the course of the 
Maira is quite Italian. At the back a range of blue hills; in the 
foreground a narrow bridge of two unequal arches; and a little 
beyond a group of stone houses, huddled together as houses are 
only huddled together in Italy. On the sides of the valley are 
deep chestnut woods, which as they advance up the mountain's 
side yield to pine, and they in their turn to rocks. On the left 
eide of the stream, and divided from Promontogno by the 
torrent which descends from the Bondasca glacier, is Bondo, 
a village nestling close under the hill, round a church 
with a slender bell-tower, that looks like a cross between the 
German spire and the Italian campanile. The view looking 
up the Bondasca Valley, shut in by the two mighty peaks of gre 
granite, the Pitz Chengalo and the Pitz Badile, powdered wit 
glistening snow, would be almost perfect as the back scene of a 
pastoral opera. The foreground, where leafy chestnuts are scattered 
over a tract of green meadow, seems just the place for a peasants’ 
drinking chorus. There can be little doubt that what is often 
missed in Alpine scenery is foliage ; but this fault cannot be urged 
against the Val Bregalia, with its woods of Spanish chestnuts. At 
the same time the scenery is distinctly Alpine in character. 
Perhaps the whole range of the Alps cannot afford a more per- 
fectly beautiful view than that obtained from Soglio, where 
from under broad chestnut boughs and through a waving 
ecreen of chestnut leaves one may look across upon the gleaming 
labyrinths of the Bondasca glacier and the huge peaks of granite 
which, white and shining except where their imminent precipices 
refuse the snow a lodgment, stand out in keen serration against 
the blue sky. Before taking leave of Soglio, Promontogno, and the 
Val Bregaglia, it may be worth while to mention a curious tradi- 
tion connected with the adoption of the Reformed faith by Soglio, 
for the inhabitants of the valley are all Protestants. When 
the question of the new teachings was first beginning to agitate 
men’s minds, the village of Soglio seemed disinclined to follow 
the example of a, set them by their neighbours of Promon- 
togno. It happened, however, that the parish priest of Soglio was 
& man of such immoral life that the women of the village, in their 
detestation of his conduct, became at last alienated from the 
Church, and clamoured for the new doctrines. The men were of 
8 different opinion; and thus the village was divided against 
itself. At last, however, a compromise was proposed by two 
brothers, members of the ever-ready De Salis family, who were 
office-holders at the time. It was suggested by them that, as the 
future of the community lay with the youth, it should be left with 
them to decide the matter. Accordingly, it was agreed to settle 
the matter thus, and the whole body of young men met in a 


neighbouring meadow. After some little discussion, it is related 
that they unanimously decided that they would side with their 
mothers. Their decision was accepted ; Soglio became Protestant, 
and the wicked priest was, we may hope, expelled for ever. 


LI-HUNG-CHANG. 


URING the reign of Hien Fung a mighty mandarin was 
degraded to the ranks for his knowledge of and sympathy 
with barbarians. One of the means he adopted to console him- 
self in his disgrace was to write a treatise, a sort of moyen de 
plaire, on Europeans. In this he dwells on our restlessness and 
our love of feasting, and recommends those who would “ soothe 
and bridle” us to share our “cup and spoon.” It might well 
be supposed that Li-Hung-Chang had learned the work of his 
contemporary by heart, and made it his guide, philosopher, 
and friend; for no man in modern China has so profited by a 
study of our ways or done more for his fellow-countrymen by 
following our advice and accepting our aid. No official has shown 
more daring, more knowledge, and at times more tact in his deal- 
ings with Western nations; indeed, his highest honours as China's. 
most notable soldier and statesman are in great due to his 
unfaltering faith in the value of foreign gas = of progress, 
of foreign policy, and of foreign arms. Intercourse with 
“Chinese Gordon” greatly strengthened this faith—intercourse 
which resulted in lasting friendship between these two men, 
whose names are now household words throughout the Empire. 
Li-Hung-Chang is now sixty years of age, and, according to the 
Pekin Gazette, was born at Seuchew, in the Hofei district. He 
comes of a long line of distinguished Literati. Resolved at an. 
a degree; and in 1847, having passed the necessary examina- 
tions, entered the Hanlin, or “college of Scholars. For the 
next six years he continued his studies, and was engaged for 
the most part as a compiler in the Imperial printing office. 
But the troubles in the Empire during 1853 made it urgent 
for all men of marked ability to use their talents in the tield.. 
The rebel bands of the self-made Heavenly King were march- 
ing across the Flowery Land, spreading destruction far and 
wide. Nankin had fallen before the destroyers, and the Im-- 
perial Generalissimo Tseng-Kwo-fan was vainly striving to 
crush the Armies of the Great Peace. So it came about that 
during this critical time Li-Hung-Chang was called upon to adopt 
the profession of arms. The ready ability with which the quiet 


student became the active leader of men says much for the prac- 
| tical wisdom of Chinese education. In less than five years, owi 
to his knowled 


of affairs, Li-Hung-Chang had done such ¢ 
service as a soldier that he had gained the White Button of the 
Sixth Grade, the Black Feather, and the brevet rank of Judicial 
Commissioner ; while Tseng-Kwo-fan, recognizing his value and 
ability, selected him as one of his counsellors, and appointed him to 
an important command. It is not until 1862 that Li-Hung-Chang 
came into contact with Europeans; yet hardly had he done so, 
ere his reputation became European. His brilliant generalship 
in connexion with the allies during the campaign in Chekiang 
and round Shanghai was to no small extent the cause of this ;. 
and before the end of the year he was appointed Futai of 
Kiangsoo. 

At this time a movement was on foot which brought the new 
Governor into still closer relations with foreigners. Shanghai 
being threatened by the rebels, a number of wealthy merchants 
subscribed together for the formation of a foreign contingent to. 
protect the city. With the commander of this force, now known 
to all the world as the Ever-Victorious Army, Li-Hung-Chang 
acted conjointly. The‘rapid promotion he afterwards obtained 
was in no small degree the result of accrediting himself with 
successes which were in vege | achieved by another (Gordon) ;. 
and this came about in the following way. The foreign levy, a 
handful of rowdies, had fought under the two filibusters, Ward. 
and Burgevine; but these commanders had proved themselves 
mere mercenaries. They had ransacked the sacred temples, broken 
the idols, and despoiled them of their gems. One of Burgeviue’s 
acts, which was to assault the treasurer of the force and to make: 
off with his funds, led to a change in the command. Li-Hung- 
Chang. to whose notice the affair was brought, made a formal. 
complaint to General Staveley, and asked him to appoint an 
English officer in the American’s place. This, which was Li's 
first political move in favour of Euro , turned out to be the 
wisest and best action of his life, for it led eventually to the sup- 
pression of the rebellion and saved a tottering Empire from down-. 
fall, The request, after some delay, was ted ; an officer was. 
provisionally, and then Gordon, in March 1863, took 
the command. How, owing to the magic swiftness of his acts, 
city after city fell before him, and how the once daring and ruth- 
less rebels fled panic-stricken at the rumour of his name, is a 
romance unique in military history. It will be enough to say 
here that, while Gordon saved China, declining all reward, Li- 
Hung-Chang, who had played but a minor part, accepted the 
highest honours and became a power in the Empire. In his des- 
patches and reports to the Emperor the Chinese general told the 
story of Gordon's four-and-twenty victories in his own way; and 
it was not, perhaps, unnatural on the part of those in power that, 
considering the disturbed state of the country, they should accept 
an undue share of credit for the Imperial arms. These things, 
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however, were not allowed to pass unnoticed. A considerable 


outcry was raised when, on the death of Ching, “wee | 
issued his report relative to that 


general's history, It was hel 
that in his eulogy of the man he had himself recommended to 
Court favour his own praises were too loudly sung; and this was 
the more marked since, in the account of the campaign, no mention 
was made of Gordon’s services, without which neither Ching nor 
his colleague could ever have brought the rebellion to an end. As 
a matter of fact, Ching, though a brave soldier, rather checked 
than aided Gordon by his rashness and interferences; and in the 
early stage of the campaign he actually fired on the captain of the 
Ever-Victorious Army and his force, In December, 1863, Li-Hung- 
Chang committed an act of barbarity which sent a thrill of horror 
through this country, though it gained him the highest applause in 
the Celestial Empire. At the fall of Soochow it was agreed between 
him and Gordon that the lives of the rebel chiefs should be spared, 
and that no looting should be permitted among the Imperialist 
troops. No sooner had that stronghold surrendered, however, 
than Li-Hung-Chang had the chiefs decapitated, and gave the city 
up to plunder. By this cruel breach of faith he placed his own 
life in peril ; for Gordon, whose only weapon up to this point had 
been a cane, at once armed himself and pursued his faithless ally, 
intent on avenging the murder of the chiefs. When the news 
of the assassination reached this country, it produced a profound 
sensation. Indignation meetings were held, the newspapers were 
full of the subject, and Parliament warmly discussed this 
latest specimen of Chinese politics. Lord Palmerston, in deal- 
ing with the subject of this massacre said, “ We hope for 
the honour of humanity that adequate punishment will be 
inflicted upon the Futai for his barbarity—an act which 
we are entitled to resent because Colonel Gordon was made 
the unwilling instrument to lure these people into the power of 
the Futai, and was of course so far an instrument in their bar- 
barous execution.” But while in this country all classes condemned 
the act, the Imperial Government approved it as an example 
of high and useful policy. Indeed we cn it on the evidence of 
one who discussed the subject at the time with a high official in 
had only done what his obligations as 
Futai forced him to do—that he had been degraded already three 
degrees for following the counsel of foreigners in offering free pardon 
to rebels who would come over to the Imperialist cause, and that 
a pardon to the rebel Wangs would have secured not only his 
entire disgrace, but perhaps have endangered his head. In fact, 
Li-Hung-Chang’s conduct, as subsequent events have shown, 
secured him the approbation of the Court of Pekin, and no doubt 
oe ae a considerable pt in winning for him the great position 

e@ now occupies in the councils ot the Empire. At any rate, 
before the end of 1865, for his services in clearing a province of 
the rebels and for his operations before Nankin, he had been 
appointed Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, temporary 

overnor-General of Nankin, and had been given the hereditary 
title of the Third Degree, the Double-eyed Peacock’s Feather, 
and the Yellow Jacket. 

The growth of his power had indeed been so rapid, that 
in 1866--the year in which he became Imperial Commis- 
sioner for the suppression of the Nienfei rebels—his elabo- 
rate preparations against the insurgents were construed into a 


_ determined design on the throne. Suspicions of the kind are not 


uncommon in China, They are, after all, a natural result of pre- 
vious attempts to snatch the Dragon Throne. When Tseng-Kwo- 
Fan became Generalissimo of the Imperial forces, the wildest 
rumours were afloat that he would seize the reins of power. There 
has since been ample reason for believing that Li is as loyal to the 
existing dynasty as any of his compatriots. One of the earliest 


proofs of this is to be seen in the way in which he dealt with 


the Nienfei, though at one period of the campaign he incurred the 
censure of the Government. This arose from his adoption of 
foreign methods of warfare which were ineffectual in the face 
of an enemy differing in many respects from the Taepings. By 
allowing a number of the rebels to break through his lines, he 
brought upon himself the following severe rebuke from the 


‘throne :—“ We trusted Li-Hung-Chang with the high office of 


Imperial Commissioner for the suppression of the rebellion, How 
has our confidence been rewarded ? In spite of our urgent com- 
mands that he should take immediate action against the body of 
rebels marching north, he has not attempted to hasten his cae. 
dinates in their operations, and has left our capital exposed. Let 
him be deprived of the Peacock’s Feather, the Riding Jacket, and 
the hereditary ranks.” Not only did he, however, get back all 


’ these titles and honours by his ultimate success in routing the 


rebels and capturing their chief, but even gained higher ones. He 
was raised to the rank of Senior Guardian to the Heir Apparent, 
and, with many other marks of Imperial favour, to the position of 
Assistant Grand Secretary. 

Since 1870, when he was raised to the Viceroyalty of Chihli, 
Li-Hung-Chang has been brought more and more into prominence, 
This is to a great extent due to the fact that his sway extends 

over the whole of Northern China; that he is within easy distance 


two great satraps was perhaps never more clearly defined than 
three years ago, when war between Russia and China seemed 
imminent. that time two influences were w 
war and a peace party—the one represent rince 
Heng Oates, the other by Prince Ch’un Tso. 
The tussle between these opposing parties was for a time considered 
most serious and not unlikely to haveatragicend. Prince Ch’un’s 
policy in favour of war was regarded as merely ephemeral and as 
adopted only with intent to wrest the reins from the hands of 
Prince Kung. For a time it seemed as though the war party 
would succeed in getting the upper hand, and their adherents 
began to speculate as to what would be the fate of Li and the 
Prince. At the very moment that Li was sending urgent mes- 
sages to the Taotais bearing the significant “fire mark,” with the 
view to ascertaining what support be might expect in the event of 
civil war, a third influence arose and turned the scale. The man 
who seventeen years before had brought peace to China, brought 
it once more. In answer to a call from his old colleague, Gordon 
came to Li-Hung-Chang. The consequence of this visit was that 
Li-Hung-Chang and the peace party won the day. More recent 
events have shown that the Viceroy of Chibli, though in favour of 
e, can, if the occasion demand it, declare for war. What will 
the result of his new attitude—with no Gordon at his side— 
it is impossible at present to predict. Of Gordon’s views as to 
the military strength of China we can speak with more certainty. 
Only the other day he expressed it as his belief that “ the Chinese 
are sufficiently powerful to give the French a great deal of 
trouble. It is not with France,” he said, “as with Russia, who 
could approach Pekin by land. ... China has not signed the 
Declaration of Paris, in re privateers, and she will make full use 
of her rights.” 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 


HE overmastering desire for change—inevitable, no doubt, 
salutary perhaps, but certainly at times embarrassing—on 
which the historian of the future will probably lay his finger as 
the distinguishing characteristic of our generation, has penetrated 
at last into the serene and ageless world of tke cricketer. It has 
for some while past been known by all who are curious in such 
mutters that the Committee of the Marylebone Club have been 
considering the existing laws of the game with a view to their 
revision and final settlement—so far as any settlement of merely 
mortal things can be called final. The result of these deliberations 
has now been made public ; copies of the proposed new Code have 
been sent to all the county clubs, to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and to all the principal cricketing associations in America 
and the British colonies, so that the opinions of all competent 
judges of the game may be taken and weighed before the last word 
of the Committee is spoken. When these opinions have been 
gathered in, a general meeting of the Marylebone Club will be 
convened, some time before next season, to which the final pro- 
posals of the Committee will be submitted. No alteration in the 
spirit of the game is designed ; all that has been aimed at is to 
provide for or to make clearer certain matters either altogether 
omitted or too ambiguously worded in the existing Code. How 
far this object has been attained it will be time to decide when the 
issue of the discussion thus freely invited has been made known. 
For the present we may be content to hope and to believe, as Mr. 
William Morris believes in the world of art, that “all the change 
and stir about us is a sign of the world’s life, and that it will 
lead—by ways indeed of which we have no guess—to the better- 
ing of all mankind.” To make a guess at some of these ways may 
perhaps be permitted to us. Man can after all do little more ; 
trom “ the divine peradventures ” of Plato to the conundrums of 
Mr. Mallock, what is all our knowledge but a guess ? 

The new laws as they stand in this their first draft have been 
praised in certain quarters for their directness and lucidity. In 
many respects, let us say in most, the praise is just. Yet one or 
two matters seem to us still to be left in obscurity, and now that 
cricket has become so universal a game—with many, indeed, has 
become less a game than the one serious business of life—it is above 
all things important that about the interpretation and significance 
of its rules there shall not be room for two opinions, Every rule 
from the first to the last must be “as plain and flat” as Mr. 
Hosea Biglow has found the Scriptural canon against war. Now 
this, we think, is not always so, Take, for example, law xxii, 
the law which defines the contingencies of “ leg before wicket.” 
Both in the old and in the new code this law runs as follows: —“ Or 
if with any part of his person he stops the ball, which, in the 
opinion of the umpire at the bowler'’s wicket, shall have been 

itched in a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket, and would 
| meen hit it.” Now the hand has always been held at cricket to 
form an integral part of the bat, as is clearly shown by law xvi., 
where the striker is to be given out “if the ball from the strike of 


| the bat or hand, but not the wrist, be held before it touch the 


of the centre of Government; and that he protects the famous | 


Taku Forts, where the bold Sankolinsin once held his‘own against | 


a British naval force. It was Li-Hung-Chang who was chosen in 
1876 to meet Sir Thomas Wade and arrange the terms of the 
- Chefoo Convention. Like many other representatives of power, 
the Grand Secretary has had his rival, bea this has been in the 
person of Tso, a statesman and soldier like himself, who represents 
one party, while Li represents the other. The position of these 


ground.” Yet, no less a the hand is a part of the person, 
and here, therefore, is a possible opening for doubt and discussion 
which should at once be closed. 6, it is difficult to conceive 
such a question ever arising; but the depths of human ingenuity, 
especially when playing a losing game, are profound, and the per- 
versity of the provincial umpire, as most cricketers have at some 
peri of their lives to their cost discovered, is unfathomable. It 
1s the business of the Committee—a business which this new code 
shows they fully recognize and admit—to provide for every 
B 
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possible contingency, and who shall say that even this contingency 
And this same 


ity, is impossible 

y rule brings us tq another matter, concerning 
which we ventured last year on a few remarks. The gist of the 
Jaw-as to “leg before wicket” is, as every one knows, that the ball 
shall have been pitched “in a straight line from the bowler’s to the 
striker’s wicket, and would have hit it.” But as a matter of fact, 
which perhaps every one does not know, or does not remember, it 
is almost impossible for a ball bowled “ round” the wicket to en 
in such a straight line and yet hit the opposite wicket. This, 
as James Lillywhite long ago pointed out, may easily be shown by 
drawing lines from the leg to the off stump of opposite wickets, 
and taking count how often within a given time a fair length ball, 
itched between the lines and bowled round the wicket, would hit 
stumps. True, nowadays most round-arm bowlers deliver as 
frequently over the wicket as round it, which of course to a 
certain degree neutralizes the objection. But another and more 
serious one remains. The best bowlers of the present time are 
slow bowlers—Messrs. Steel, Studd, Peate, Peel, Parnham, Bates, 
—hbowlers who depend as much on their strategy and on the 
“break ” of the ball as on its sheer pitch, Any one who 
sets himself to watch this sort of bowling from a coign of 
vantage immediately behind the bowler will see that almost every 
ball is pitched a little wide of the wicket on the off or on the 
leg side, and then, if the design of the bowler be adequately 
carried out, breaks or twists in on to the stumps. Itis clear, there- 
fore, that a batsman who, the moment the ball leaves the bowler’s 
hand, chooses to step in front of his wicket has an advantage that 
could never have been contemplated by the original framers of the 
rule. No doubt when such men as Tarrant, Jackson, Willsher, 
Maclntyre, or any other of the giants of the olden time, in which 
slow bowling was confined almost entirely to underhand “ lobs,” 
were the assailants, very few batsmen would have cared to avail 
themselves of this advantage ; nor would many probably now care 
to defend their wicket in such fashion against the attacks of Ulyett, 
Harrison, or Spofforth. But fast bowling is the exception to-day, 
and many a match is played through without a single fast bowler 
being employed on either side. hat with the excellence of the 
—_ and the perfection to which the science of batting has now 
n brought, the bowler is already sadly overweighted, as the 
terrific scores that almost every day records sufficiently prove. To 
us it has always seemed no more than fair to the bowler, and as- 
suredly not unfair to the batsman—for after all it is the bat and 
not the person of the striker with which the wicket should be de- 
fended—it seems, we say, no more than in accordance with the 
spirit of the game that the batsman should be considered out who 
stops with of his person (always, as we have said, excepting 
the hand) a no matter where it may have been pitched, which, 
in the opinion of the umpire, would, unless so stopped, have hit 

the wicket. 

“ In the opinion of the umpire.” These words bring us to the 
most crucial question of all, the one which has immeasurably the 
most significance, which has already inspired one amendment, and 
is likely to be more hotly disputed than any other of the fifty-one 
laws contained in the new code—the amount of responsibility 
which should be allowed to rest on the umpire in determining 
between fair and unfair bowling. When round-arm bowling 
became a universal practice, the law prescribed that the hand at 
the moment of delivering the ball should not be above the level 
of the shoulder. Gradually this law slipped into abeyance, and 
the bowlers were practically left to their own sweet will, until, in 
that memorable match between England and io at the Oval 
in 1861 or 1862 (we are not quite sure of the year), the elder 
Lillywhite no-balled Willsher for six consecutive deliveries. He 
was strictly within the letter of the law in doing so; but what 
was the result? Willsher threw down the ball and left the 
ground, and play was discontinued for the day; on the next 
morning a new umpire stood in Lillywhite's place, and Willsher 
bowled unchallenged throughout the rest of the match, After 
this some attempt was made, we believe, to revive and enforce the 
old rule; but it was found impossible; at any rate, the attempt 
was not persevered with, and for some years past the law has 
stood, as in the new code it still stands, “The ball must be 
bowled. If thrown or jerked, the umpire shall call ‘ no ball.’” 

It is well known that for the last two or three years the action 
of more than one bowler, amateur as well as professional, has been 
very severely criticized, and hints of various degrees of plainness 
have been made in various quarters that some revision of Law X 
‘was imperatively necessary. These hints have now taken practical 
shape in an addition to that law, pro by Lord Harris in the 

wing words:—“ And if the Umpire be of opinion that the de- 
livery be not absolutely fair, he must call ‘No ball.’” Now, of 
is we may borrow Falstaff's words, and say he is not 
only a good cricketer himself, but the cause of cricket in 
pact ays any suggestion he might find to make on this or 
any point in game would surely win the careful regard 
of every cricketer. But has he weighed the full significance of 
his amendment? Already, by an addition to Law XXXVI. 
(Law XLI. it is in the new code), which makes them not only 
sole j of fair and upfair play, but sole judges too “of the 
fitness of the ground, the weather, and the light for play,” ques- 
tions on which the captains of either side should surely be allowed 
at least of umpires are greatly increased. 
Af Lord Harris's amendment be carried,.the entire will be 
in their hands and theirs only. Now there are umpires whom it 
‘would be invidious to name, but whom every cricketer knows, 


with whom such a responsibility might safely be left; it is 
probable, moreover, that on Lord's ground this authority, vast 
and practically illimitable as it is, would never be abused. 
But, on grounds where neither umpires nor players might 
have the fear of the Marylebone Committee before their eyes, 
could this with equal certainty be said? It is of no use 
blinking the question, or going about to avoid hurting proble- 
matical feelings. The very essence of the amendment lies in this— 
can every umpire be trusted with so much power? It is not a 

uestion of this umpire or that, of umpires at Lord's or umpires at 

ennington Oval, or at any other of the great county grounds. It 
is of no use to say that no man shall stand as umpire for his own 
county; that no umpire shall be the particular umpire of this side 
or that, but that the two shall be chosen for the match. To pass 
such rules, excellent as in themselves they are, is practically to 
legislate for a class, to legislate for that class of cricketers of which 
Lord Harris and players of his calibre naturally know most, which 
perhaps they know only. To the lower class of provincial 
cricketers, the great bulk of cricketers let it be remembered, such 
rules would in effect have no application. On village greens, in 
smaller county towns, where party feeling runs high, to waive all 
less patriotic motives, which, however, cannot be waived by the 
Committee in dealing with the question, the umpire would practi- 
cally have the whole issue of the e in his ‘hand. If Lord 
Harris, or any other member of the Committee, really believes that 
such a state of things would prevent all further disputes, would 
set the whole question on a firm and lasting foundation, we can 
only say their experience of human nature must be something very 
different from ours. That there is much bowling which now comes 
within, to say the least, a measurable distance of a a 
accurately and precisely to define in words an action which, like 
the grand manner, can only be spiritually discussed, is almost im- 
possible—no one can dispute ; that such practices should be put a 
stop to, and that with no uncertain hand, every one will agree. But 
that the power of suppression should be left solely in the hands of 
men who earn their living by cricket, and that power, moreover, 
so unavoidably vague in definition as to leave to each arbiter the 
right to frame his own standard of fairness, seems to us an impos- 
sible thing. That cricketing mankind requires “ bettering” in this 
direction is certain, but the way in which it is to be bettered is 
indeed one which we must leave abler critics of the game than 
ourselves to guess at. On this guess only will we venture—that 
some other way will have to be di five | than that proposed by 
Lord Harris. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


pas prospects of the late Goodwood Meeting were consider- 
ably dimmed by the report that many horses at New- 
market were coughing. Great disappointment was caused by 
the absence of Barcaldine. On his public form it was easy 
to make out that he was the best horse in England, but, after 
all, his appearances on an English racecourse had been but 
few, and it would have been highly satisfactory to see him run 
a good race over the Goodwood course. Séveral other horses of 
high pretensions, including The Prince and Galliard, were pre- 
vented, by one cause or another, from appearing at Goodwood, so 
that the assemblage of racehorses contrasted unfavourably with 
that at the late Ascot Meeting. 

There was heavy rain on the morning of the opening day of the 
meeting, and the first race was run ina shower. The result of 
that race was anything but promising to backers, as an outsider— 
the uncertain-tempered Charaxus—who started at 20 to 1, won in 
a canter by five lengths, beating Pireus, the first favourite, and 
halfa dozen other competitors. Even money was laid on the Duke 


_of Portland's St. Simon for the Halnaker Stakes, which he won 


without the slightest effort from a field of eight two-year-olds. 
The Duke had purchased St. Simon at the sale of the stud of the 
late Prince Batthyany for 1,600 guineas, The general opinion ex- 
pressed about the colt was that he was lengthy but rather narrow, 
with magnificent shoulders, a good back, and rather a curby hock ; 
but it is evident that he can gallop, for he had several good 
youngsters behind him. 

Nine horses were saddled for the Goodwood Stakes, and of these 
Sir Frederick Johnstone's Corrie Roy, the mare that won the 
agg the late Mr. was made first 
favourite, ough she was carrying 9 st. and givi Ibs. 
and sex to'a horse of her own age. Woallenatein eves aloe 
carrying gst., but after having been first favourite shortly be- 
fore the Goodwood week, he went down in the betting. The 
Dethroned, a plain but Dee pe five-year-old, i 
7 st. 5 lbs., was the second favourite, and Lizzie, a three- satin 
carrying 6 st. 3 lbs,, belonging, like Wallenstein, to Lord 
was the third favourite. Soon after the start, the lightly-wei ted 
Mr. Pickwick went to the front and tried to tire out the better 
but more heavily-burdened horses by making the running at a 


made the runpi 
clump of trees Lizzie took the lead; but on coming into view 
again The Dethroned went forward and led as far as the straight, 
followed by Duke of Albany and Lizzie. The leaders ran in this 
order until they were within #bout a quarter of a mile from the 
winning-post, when The Dethroned was beaten. Corrie Roy 
and now joined the leading horses, but Duke of 


| 
{ 
| 
| | 
strong pace. As they went out of the straight Duke of Alban 
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Albany began to tire. Wallenstein soon showed that he too 
had had enough of it, and the battle was then left to Lizzie 
and Corrie Roy; but the former had no chance with the 
latter, who drew away as she pleased, and won in a common 
canter by four lengths. To win a handicap under 9 st. over 
@ course two miles and a half in length was a per- 
formance, and Corrie Roy came in as if she could have won 
with many more pounds on her back. She is a great mare, with 
combined with quality, and she looks equalto carrying a 
vy man to hounds. She had sweated a little when at exercise 
in the morning, and when she was stripped for the race there 
were critics who considered her a trifle “fleshy”; but herwun- 
ning proved that her condition could not have been very bad. 
In the face of the famous Adeleide filly and of Lord Falmouth’s 
very promising colt Harvester, the Duke of Westminster's colt 
Bushey, who had never run in public before, was made first 
favourite for the valuable Richmond Stakes. Even money was 
laid on the Duke's colt, who ran in rather a raw manner 
the preparatory canter; but in the race, after lying 
back until entering the rails, he came forward and won with- 
out being pressed by three lengths. He is a bay colt by Hampton 
out of Preference, and Touchstone is his great t-grandfather 
three times over. Before the birth of Bushey, Preference had 
bred four foals to Doncaster, none of which had been of any value 
as race-horses. Bushey is remarkably like his sire Hampton, and 
his form in the Richmond Stakes seems to be almost, if not quite, 
the best of the season, especially when his evident rawness is taken 
into consideration ; it is, therefore, a great pity that he is unen- 
tered for the Derby or any of the other great three-year-old races 
of next year, although owners of promising horses entered for those 
races may be of a different opinion, Nesscliff, who ran second for 
the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot, disappointed his admirers terribly 
in the Drayton High Weight Handicap, for, after starting first 
favourite, he only managed to run sixth to Exile II, A terrible 
mistake was made again by backers in the last race of the day— 
the Gratwicke Stakes—for which they laid 5 to 1 very freely on 
Lord Falmouth’s Grandmaster, the winner of the Craven Stakes at 
Newmarket, who was only opposed by Sweet Auburn, a horse that 
had been beaten in every race in which he had started this season. 
Fordham made all the running on the last-named horse, and, 
although Archer came (perhaps a little too late) with one of his 
scientific rushes on Grandmaster, Sweet Auburn still had his head 
in front at the winning-post. © 
There was a great improvement in the weather on the Wednes- 
day, and the first race was a pretty one. The struggle appeared to 
lie entirely between Cormeille and Serge II.; but at the half dis- 
tance, Archer dropped from the clouds, as the saying goes, on the 
Duke of Westminster's Sandiway, a filly by Doncaster, and won 
the race by three-quarters of a length. The Duke of Hamilton's 
Ossian won the Sussex Stakes, and also the Drawing-Room Stakes, 
by four lengths. He had lost each of the half-dozen races that he 
had run for this season before Goodweod, but he had been placed 
five times, and in the two races that he now won, he earned more 
than 1,500/. in stakes. There was a iong delay before the eighteen 
starters got off for the Stewards’ Cup. Lucerne and Vibration 
made the running, and the first-named held the command up to the 
distance. Goldtield then challenged him, and in a few strides got 
the best of it. Archer now, after his usual fashion, came shooting 
up on Geheimniss, and, giving battle to Goldfield, he soon con- 
quered him. On this occasion, at any rate, he had come in good 
time, and he was sailing in triumphantly, when Wood, who was 
riding Hornpipe, tried the effect of one of his rival’s dashes at 
the last moment, with the result of winning the race by a head. 
Hornpipe had been rather hidden by Goldfield and Lucerne, and his 
appearance was probably unexpected. He is not very fashionably 
bred, being by Suffolk out of Galop, and the name of no horse of 
very great fame is to be found in his pedigree until one gets 
among his great-grandfathers; yet he is a fine blood-like horse, 
with great bone and substance. The performance of Geheimniss 
was an excellent one, as she was carrying 9 st. 6 lbs. and giving 
the winner 11 lbs., and it is far from unlikely that odds would be 
laid on the mare if she were to be matched with Hornpipe to run the 
game course again under the same weights. The Duke of Portland’s 
St. Simon came out again for the Maiden Stakes; but he bad only 
one horse to beat, and he won, as the sporting journals described 
_it, “in a trot.” Sweetbread won the Visitors’ Plate under 9st., 
and very easily too, although he was piving from one to two stone 
and more to horses as old as himself. For the Lennox Stakes 
there was a fine race between Eastern Empress, ridden by Archer, 
and Richelieu, ridden by Martin. The mare had a little the 
best of it, and won by half a length; but it was a hard struggle. 
Mr. Lefevre’s clever filly Wild Thyme, by Lowlander, won the 
Lavant Stakes without the slightest effort. She had now won 
_ four races without getting beaten. 
On the Thursday there was a large attendance, and the weather 
was perfect ; but a walk over made a bad beginning to pea. 
Considering Tristan’s uncertain temper, it might have been w 
while for any owner who had a moderate horse entered for the 
race to start him, on the chance of Tristan’s bolting or misbehay- 
_ ing himself in some other manner equally fatal to his chance. As 

he sweated very much and kicked and bit after walking over, it is net 
_unlikely that his equanimity might easily have been upset. Mr. 
_Peck's beautiful two-year-old filly Superba, who has improved in 
_ appearance since the Newmarket July Meeting, won the Rous 
a Memorial Stakes from a field of seven horses. jetta, a nice 

filly belonging to Mr. L. de Rothschild, with size and length, but 


without sufficient substance, made a race with Superba near the 
distance, and looked fora few moments like winning; but Superba 
gained steadily on her, and won very easily at last by three- 
quarters of a length. She has now run five times, and won on 
each occasion. e race for the Corinthian Plate, the only handi- 
cap of the day, resulted in an objection being made nst the 
winner, who was pronounced to be disqualified on ground 
of across. Few spectators of the race perceived the cross, and 
the decision of the stewards caused great surprise; but the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club do not often entertain objections 
unless the evidence is very strong. Border Minstrel, Corrie 
Roy, and Dutch Oven were the three leading favouriies for the 
Cup, and they finished exactly in the order that the betting in- 
dicated. The only other starters were the two American horses, 
Wallenstein and Giroflé, who made the running between them for 
two miles and a quarter of the two miles and a half. There was a 
race between the two mares, Corrie Roy and Dutch Oven, 
ut Border Minstrel shot past both of them, and won in a canter 
by a couple of lengths. It was generally thought that Corrie 
| had scarcely recovered from her race of the previous Tuesday, 
and she was carrying 4 lbs, extra; but nevertheless Border 
Miustrel’s victory was a very decided one, and if he were in the 
St. Leger, he would probably be a strong favourite. The remainder 
of the Thursday's racing was not of any special interest. Odds 
were laid on Ossian for the last race of the day; but, as he had 
won two races on the Wednesday, there was nothing wonderful 
in his being a trifle stale and getting beaten by a head, after a 
very severe struggle, by Blue Grass, to whom he was giving 5 lbs. 
When the race was over, 40 to 1 was laid against the winner 
50 to 1 against Ossian for the Doncaster St. Leger. 

The Duke of Westminster's three-year-old tilly Spectre ran in 
public for the first time in the Nassau Stakes on the Friday, and 
won cleverly by a length from Britomartis. She is by Speculum, 
and she seems to be asmart filly. Lovely, the winner of more than 
2,500l, in stakes, was third; but she was giving the winner 6 lbs. 
Geheimniss was made first favourite for the Chesterfield Cup. 
Vibration, the winner of this race last year, was second favourite, 
and the next in public estimation was Sweetbread. Geheimniss 
and Sweetbread ran well throughout the race, but their heavy 
weights told upon them when it came toa struggle, and Vibration, 
to whom they were respectively giving 21 Ibs. and 181bs., won by 
two lengths. MacMahon ran third. It is rather curious that the 
Stewards’ Cup should have been won two years running by the same 
horse three times in nine years. Sandiway won the Nursery Stakes 
with great ease for the Duke of Westminster, and then came the 
Molecomb Stakes—a race worth a thousand pounds, for which the 
unbeaten Wild Thyme was made the favourite. There were five 
runners, and most danger was feared from the Duke of West- 
minster’s Garb Or, and there were some grounds for this alarm, 
for, after a good race, Garb Or ran within a neck of the favourite ; 
but, as the event proved, there had been much greater danger from 
a despised outsider called La Trappe, by Hermit, belonging to 
Lord Hastings; for this tilly, who was receiving 6 lbs, from the 
favourite, won the race by half a length. As much as 20 to 1 had 
been laid against the winner. ‘Ihe remainder of the racing was of 
but moderate interest, and the last race of the meeting, the 
Bentinck Memorial Plate, was won by Border Minstrel, It only 
remains to be said that the sport throughout the week was, upon 
the whole, good ; that the weather was more than tolerable; and 
that the professional bookmakers had by no means so satisfactory 
a time of it as they could have wished. 


REVIEWS. 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION.* 


Rees ROBERTS judges, to cite the words of his 
preface, that “it seems desirable, in view of the approaching 
publication of the Revised Version of the Old Testament, to 
furnish in popular form some information on interesting and im- 

rtant points connected with that portion of Scripture.” We see 
little in his handy volume that bears much upon the forthcoming 
version; for although Dr, Roberts, as a Reviser of the New 
Testament, was furnished from time to time, under the seal of 
confidence, with the sheets of the Revised Old Testament, he very 
sensibly guarded against the risk of making an undue use of them 
by keeping himself, up to this hour, unacquainted with their 
contents. The topics which his little book discusses are, as he 
says, in themselves interesting and important, and we only hope 
that the slight texture of his work may in some degree be com- 
pensated in the judgment of the public by the goodness of his 
materials. The portion of his labours which goes furthest to 
satisfy the expectations raised by his title-page comprises trars- 
lations of certain passages of the Hebrew Bible submitted to 
us by Dr. Roberts ss made by himself. They are taken from 
various of the sacred volume, and appear to be chosen 
chiefly for their difficulty or doctrinal, value; the following, 
we believe, is a fairly complete list of them:—Num. xxiii, 


* Old Testament Revision: a Handbook for English Readers. B 
Alexander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, 4 
Member of New Testament Company of Revisers; Author of “ Companion 
to the Revised Version of the English New Testament” &c, London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1883. : 
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7-10; 18-24; xxiv. 3-9; 15-24; Deut. xxxiii, 2-29; Judg. 
v. 15-31; Job iii. 20-24; iv. I-v. 275; xix. 25-27; XXxXiill. 
23-24; xxxvi. 29-33; Ps. ii. 10-12; xvi. 1-4; xix. I-4; xxiv. 6; 
laxxiv. 4-7; cxxvii. 2; Prov. viii. 22-31; xi. 16; Eccles. xii, 
1-7; Isai. vii. 14-16; lii. 13-liii, 12; Dan, ix. 24-27; Hab. iii. 
1-16; Hagg. ii. 7; Zech. xi. 13. To these also we must add 
many criticisms upon single words or clauses which are scattered 
throughout the earlier pages of this book. We subjoin a few 


_ examples of his renderings, beginning with one whose reference to 


a coming Messiah Dr. Roberts nothing doubts :— 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 

And that He shall stand hereafter upon the dust ; 

Anil though after my skin, sayy Sar is destroyed, 

Yet out of my flesh shall I see God ; 

Whom I shail see for myself. 

And mine eves shall behold Him, and not another : 

My veins faint with longing within me.—Job. xix. 25-27. 
Our next quotation involves, if we mistake not, a grievous 
error :— 

Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign : 

Behold, the young woman shall conceive and a son, 

And shall call his name Immanuel. 

Cream and honey shall He eat, 

When He shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good ; 

For ere the boy knoweth to refuse the evil and choose the good, 

The land before whose two kings thou tremblest shall be desolate. 

. Isai. vii. 14-16. 

Here again the Messianic character of the ge, manifest 
enough on the surface, is confessed by the capital letters which 
begin the pronouns; yet the irreverent word “ boy,” applied to 
the Divine Person, painfully recalls “the boy Jesus,” one of the 
worst blots of the Revised New Testament. But this is nothing 
compared with the change of “a” (or much rather “ the”) 
“virgin” into “the young woman.” And herein we must say 
plainly that Dr. Roberts seems to be inexcusable. One of his 
peculiarities as a scholar, respecting which we shall speak pre- 
sently, is the very high value which he assigns to the Septuagint 
Version. We cannot go with him half that way; but we do not 
doubt that in this instance the Septuagint, which St. Matthew 
(ch. i. 23) adheres to, is correct :—1 wapOévos, “ the virgin.” In 
all the six other places wherein the Hebrew word ‘a/mdh occurs, a 
marriageable, but unmarried, girl may or must be meant. It is 
hard to say why our translator should here follow the Jew Aquila, 
who renders veavis. 

On the whole, too, it must be said that Dr. Roberts, in strain- 
ing after minute accuracy, is apt to fall upon expressions which 
nothing could persuade the English reader to tolerate. Who, for 
instance, could endure this couplet ? 

How shall I 'execrate whom God hath not execrated ? 
And how shall I speak against him whom God hath not spoken 
against ?—Num. xxiii. 8. 


So again :— 
Lo, this [is the truth}: we have closely examined it ; 
Thus stands the case: O hear it and apply it to thyself.—Job. v. 27. 


My prosperity is not above (independent of) Thee.—Ps. xvi. 2. 
Sometimes indeed the sense elicited by Dr. Roberts is strikingly 


inferior to that of our common version, and by no means approxi- | 


mates closer to the Hebrew original. Thus the beautiful render- 
ing of Ps. exxvii. 2, with which we are all familiar, “So He 
iveth His beloved sleep,” if at all objectionable, can only be so 

se the possibility of our wrongly joining “ beloved ” as an epithet 
with “sleep.” Our author however ventures to say, “ But this 
seems erroneous, and the verse should probably stand thus :— 

It is vain for vou to rise up early, 

And that ye lie down late; 

That ye eat the bread of sorrows ; 

So giveth He it to His beloved sleeping.” 
“Sleeping” must here be made to stand for “in sleep,” but there 
is no preposition either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint; and, 
even if there were, Dr. Roberts's exposition is not very tempting. 
“ The meaning is,” he writes, “that all the blessings for which 
others toil so hard are freely bestowed by the Lord upon His 
beloved, without effort on their part, and unexpectedly, as in a 
dream.” 


We will detain the reader no longer with an examination of the 
new translations of passages contained in this little volume, the 
rather as we suspect that they were inserted chiefly for the purpose 
of justifying the reference to a “ Revision” which its title puts 
forth, while the main design of the learned Professor is of a different 
nature. The fact is that he has fully committed himself to a 
notion, not originating with him, but never before perhaps main- 
guage 
of our Lord and his disciples was Greek, and that the Greek lan- 
guage being almost universally employed in Palestine in the first 
century of our era, the Scriptures to which the Lord appealed 
comprise the Septuagint translation, not the Hebrew original or 
an Aramaic version thereof. Dr. Roberts had propounded this 
opinion about twelve years or more ago in his elaborate Diseus- 
swons on the Gospels, and being dissatisfied with the acceptance 


' which his theory receited, he put forth in 1879 what is virtually 
‘an abridgment of his larger book, under the title of The Bible of 


Christ and His Apostles. Part of one chapter (viii.) and the whole 
of another (ix.) in the volume before us are devoted to the 


- game question, and are in fact but a reiteration of the self-same 
argument almost in the same words. We do not purpose to 


examine the Professor's case, which he urges with much zeal and 


an earnest conviction of its truth, such as even judicious men may 
easily attain to, if they will but fix their minds exclusively on the 
facts which make in favour of their hypothesis. He is quite right 
in saying that, should the view for which he pleads “as to the 
language generally used by Christ be at last accepted, a revolution 
must, to a considerable extent, take place in the science of Biblical 
criticism.” We can only profess our belief that such a revolution 
none of us will live to see. 

Another chapter of this volume of miscellaneous contents is 
devoted to the commendation of the Apocrypha, a subject we 
shguld scarcely have deemed likely to Ponsa. | itself to a Scotch 
Presbyterian divine, but which our author's liberality enables him 
to estimate fairly and with discrimination. He regards the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus as “ the great pearl of the Apocrypha,” an honour 
which we might have felt disposed to assign to the more yet vee 
yet in places more sublime, Book of Wisdom. He notices how 
many expressions now in common use were derived from a source 
which men little suspect. Such are “ a hope full of immortality” 
( Wisd. iii. 4); “O Lord, thou lover of souls” (Wisd. xi. 26); 
“ whose talk is of bullocks” (Ecclus, xxxviii, 25), and in particu 
those touching similes of the arrow that bath flown through the air, 
of the ship passing through the sea, of the bird in her flight 
(Wisd. v.8, &c.), which have adorned in turn the pulpit eloquence of 
Robert Hall, the Night Thoughts of Young, and we may also 
add the Church History of Bede, and the Ecclesiastical Sketches 
of Wordsworth (Part I, Sonnet xvi.) He recognizes the his- 
torical and literary worth of both books of the Maccabees, the 
greater accuracy of the first, “ the splendour of diction and power 
of rhetoric” of the second; and sums up his rapid review of the 
whole collection in words which many of his Scotch brethren 
might perpend to their profit :— 

Such, then, is a brief account of the Old Testament Apocrypha; and 

from what has been sail, the reader will see that some of the bovks which 
it contains are extremely valuable. They link on, as nothing else can do, 
the Old Testament to the New, and fill up, to some extent, that deplorable 
hiatus which, but for them, exists between the period of the Return and 
the opening of the Gospel history. It is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that an extreme and fgnatical Protestantism has led, in many quarters, to 
an almost entire neglect of these books. ‘They are certainly not worthy of 
being oye as the Church of Rome has placed most of them, on a level 
with the books comprised in the Hebrew canon of Scripture ; but that is no 
reason why they should, as a whole, be spoken of with scorn, or treated 
with neglect. Many of the Fathers refer to them with the greatest 
respect. Luther... often drops a kindly word in their favour, He even 
goes so far as to declare ... 
But no one cares much for Luther's obiter dicta. We will hold to our 
Apocrypha cum Luthero, non propter Lutherum, and we trust that 
Dr, Roberts's good word may prove with his compatriots of some 
use to his oddly-chosen clients, 

The twelfth and last chapter of this book tells the story of 
“English Versions of the Old and New Testament,” a subject lon 
since worn threadbare, and which the reader may almost as well 
take as read. The little that could be gleaned after Canon West- 
cott’s charming “General View, &c.,” and Dr. Eadie’s elaborate 
“English Bible,” published just before his death in 1876, has been 
gathered in by twenty writers, who have since attacked or defended 
the New Revision. As is almost always the case in summaries of this 
kind, Dr, Roberts assigns to the sour and intolerant Puritan William 
Tyndale quite as much i as he merits, to the disparagement 
of poor Miles Coverdale, wao was once weak enough to wear a 
bishop's rochet. Our author, indeed, is s0 good as to notice the 
fact that “ Coverdale’s version is still very familiar to Englishmen, 
having formed the basis of that translation of the Psalms which is 
read in the Prayer-Book of the Church of England”; but in his 
comparative estimate of their relative value he almost loses sight 
of that exquisite harmony and grace of expression which pervades 
Coverdale’s whole Bible, though in modern times we are able to 
trace it only in the. Psalter. We hardly recognize the justice 
of the contrast which our author adopts.with approval from Dr. 
Eadie :— 

Tyndale gave us the first great outline, distinctly and wonderfully 
etched, but Coverdale added those minuter touches which soften and har- 
monize it. The characteristic features are Tyndale’s in all their boldness of 
form and expression ; the more delicate lines are the contribution of his 
successor. 


Our author has also the good sense to mark the happy phraseology of 
the Rhemish (not “ Rhenist,” as in p. 267) and 
vice they often afforded to the revisers of our Authorized Version m 
suggesting to them neat and expressive idioms of pure English 
undefiled. The obvious absurdity of some of the renderings in 
the Rhemish New Testament ought not to blind us to the ex- 
cellences of style which our own translators were often glad to 
imitate. This last fact, notorious to all who have studied the 
matter, must have been unknown and unsuspected by Bishop Miles 
Smith, when in his “ Letter of the Translators tothe Reader” he 
loaded “ the Papists” with unmitigated reproach, 

Before parting with Dr. Roberts we would fain say one word to 
him in his capacity of “ Member of the New Testament Company 
of Revisers,” an office which he brings to our mind on his title-page. 
Ina Company constituted as that was, unanimity of judgment was 
not to be hoped for, and those whose opinions on matters of taste or 
scholarship have been overruled have not felt themselves precluded 
from their dissent from colleagues in courteous lan- 
guage, and on necessary, or, at the very least, on fit occasions. 
Dr. Roberts, however, in his grdtade to the book before us, 
deliberately goes out of his way to express a hope that the forth- 
coming work of the Old Testament Company “ will not be marked 
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that amount of minute and really needless change which is one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the Revised New Testament.” 
Gratuitous and sweeping censure like this, whether it be well or 
ill deserved, would proceed better from ns who had no re- 

nsible share in the work; and it comes with peculiarly ill grace 

m a member who, as we learn from Dr. Newth (Lectures on 
Bible Revision, p. 125), was able to be present at only 94 out of 
the 407 meetings of his Company. 


HANDEL.* 


Ts the few pages of “Introductory Notice” prefixed to Mr. 
Rockstro’s work Sir George Grove expresses his very natural 
surprise that Handel, the most popular of English musicians, 
should have gone so long without a good and adequate ,bio- 

phy. His name, as Sir George reflects, is “as widely known 
in this country as Shakspeare’s”; and it may be “taken as 
certain ” that “no play of that great poet's has been performed 
so often as the Messiah has.” But the public has been content 
to have his work, and hardly interested itself at all in the 
facts and circumstances of his life and character. He may be, 
as Sir George obligingly remarks, a “ popular and influential 
writer”; but nobody has been moved to make him the hero of 
a readable book. ere is Mainwaring’s Memoir; but Main- 
waring’s Memoir is hardly less worthless than inaccessible. There 
is Chrysander’s G. F. Handel; but Chrysander’s G. F. Handel is 
the work of a German enthusiast, and is more tedious, more 
verbose, more unwieldy than—even in Germany—a book may be 
and live. There is Schcelcher’s Life of Handel; but, as described 
by Sir George Grove, Scheelcher’s Life of Handel is only an 
achievement in confusion and extravagance and bad taste. If we 
go further, we fare but little better. We ask for information 
on the subject of Handel, and we are presented in turn with 
divers curious “ qualities of human dealing.” There is the in- 
nocent prattle of Coxe, the pompous discursiveness of Sir John 
Hawkins, the cheerful eloquence of Dr. Burney, the egotistic 
rodomontade of Mattheson, the obliging invention of “ Ephraim 
Hardcastle,” the brilliant acrimony of Hector Berlioz. These are 
well enough in their way, it is true; but they add little to our 
knowledge of the matter in hand. Nor did it appear as if “ this 
pe and influential writer’s” condition would ever improve. 

e public had his music, and in a certain sort enjoyed it; but 
they cared so little for the man that they got into the habit of 
showing a — contempt for his meanings and ideals, and 
rejoiced in his work, not as he left and would have presented it, 
but as improved by his editors and as distorted and defaced by 
those responsible for its production. They agreed that Handel 
‘was a national institution ; but they knew nothing of him in his 
integrity, nor wanted to know. He was the greatest artist of 
his epoch in orchestration; but they were content to have him 
overlaid with brass and percussion after the manner of those who 
write in imitation of the later masters of Italian opera. He had 
in admirable completeness the qualities of grace, elegance, dis- 
tinction ; his work abounds in majesty and in a perfect dignity of 
sentiment and expression ; with all his vastness of conception and 
the singular breadth and grandeur of his ideas, his achievement 
is an example for all time of inexhaustible ingenuity in treatment, 
of structural elaboration, of delicacy and refinement of detail. 
And he was considered and admired as the Stentor of con- 

tional music, as the artist in masses and voluminous effects 
of sound, as a gigantic expression of the art of Little Bethel! 
His tempi were dragged ; his schemes of tonality were com- 
letely transformed; his effects were vulgarized and perverted 
by inordinate multiplication ; he became a hero of “ pious orgies,” 
an excuse for enormous festivals, a motive of all manner of 
musical intemperance. It has been said that, if Handel could 
have left the grave and listened to a performance of his own 
Messiah, he would hardly have known it for his, unless he had 
crossed the Channel and heard it in Paris under the conduct of 
M. Lamoureux. With this indifference to the essential qualities 
of his music, there was no apparent reason why there should coexist 
in the public mind an ardent curiosity with regard tu his person- 
ality and his life. With the last Handel Festival there was a sudden 
pee decided change for the better ; Mr. Rockstro's Life of Handel 
was published, and Mrs. Marshall’s Handel, a number in the 
“Great Musicians” series, was announced. Both are now before 
us. That Mr. Rockstro and Mrs. Julian Marshall have between 
them filled a gap in the literature of biography may readily be 
conceded. Their works, for the reasons stated, can hardly be said 
to have supplied a general want ; but now that they have appeared, 
they will doubtless be popular as they deserve. 

Mrs. Marshall's Handel, correct and useful as it seems, is little 
more than a compendium of well-known facts and an abstract of 
current opinions. Mr. Rockstro’s Life, with many defects and limi- 
tations, is touched with originality, in aim and in treatment alike. 
As far as it goes, it is good and — work enough. It is 
really a record of Handel’s life and achievements, and it may be 
read with interest and with profit from the first page to the last. 


* The Life of George Frederick Handel, By W. S. Rockstro. With an 
Introductory Notice by George Grove, D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1883. 

Handel. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. In “The Great Musicians” Series. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 


no pains, gru no labour, has neg’ no oppor 
tunity, to make his essay exhaustive and complete. He has read 
everything there is to read; he has studied his hero’s manuscripts 
with such ardour and enthusiasm as to have been able to evolve 
a new theory of his character and individuality out of the changes 
in his handwriting; and if he has left something unsaid, he has. 
said at least as much as might have been expected, and more 
- than had “ got itself uttered” before. We cannot think, 
owever, that his work is successful, or even satisfactory, con- 
sidered as an essay in the difficult art of biography. Sir George 
Grove, it is true, is obliging enough to refer to its “ readableness 
and picturesqueness,” and to remark that it “will be found to solve. 
satistactorily the difficult problem of writing the life of an artist 
so that it shall be welcome and interesting both to the scientific 
and the general reader.” But there may be two opinions as to 
the correctness of his judgment, as there will certainly be two 
opinions as to the infallibility of his faculty of taste. “We are 
carried along through Handel's life,” “ with his commanding figure 
always well in front ; while the back and sides of the picture are 
filled with landscapes, buildings, persons, all characteristically 
drawn, and all helping on the course of the story.” After a fashion 
the remark is not unjust; but it is after a fashion only. Mr.. 
Rockstro’s Handel is a “commanding figure,” not because of Mr. 
Rockstro, but because his name is del, and because, as the 
musician of Jerael, and Sampson, and the Messiah, he enjoys & 
mighty reputation, and has established a great tradition. In his 
biographer’s hands he is made to appear under a new aspect. He is 
no longer the impresario who — the feats and achievements. 
of Berlioz ; the artist-adventurer who quitted Hanover to make the 
conguest of England ; the enterprising manager who wrote his own 
operas, trained his own singers, and conducted his own orchestra ; 
the tremendous speculator in music who, after —— Rinaldo,. 
and Amadigi, and Teseo, could succeed with work like Judas, and 
Deborah, and the Dettingen Te Deum; the virtuoso of courts and 


concert-rooms alike; the man of the world, the humourist, thebon . 


vivant, the ardent votary of wealth and fame, fortune and applause. 
There are traces of all these qualities in Mr. Rockstro’s presentment 
of him, it is trae; but, in intention at least, the presentment is 
above all magnificent and transcendental. In Handel Mr. Rockstro. 
has seen and reproduced too much of the hero and too little of the 
man. The “commanding — is still Handel, but Handel 
sublimated and made ideal. ith the ascription of preternatural 
majesty it has taken on a certain preternatural vagueness. It has 
lost in reality and substance, if it has guined, which we doubt, 
in splendour and effect. It helps us little to a sound and definite 
understanding of the artist and the man; it is too palpably an 
attempt at embodying an abstraction. 

In other words, Mr. Rockstro writes, not as a critic and his- 
torian, but as an advocate and a partisan. Handel is his king, 
and his king can do no wrong. Others have been content to liken 
Handel to Milton; Mr. Rockstro goes further, and compares 
him with Shakspeare. Others have been well pleased enough 
to be able to think of him as the greatest master of the musical 
epic; Mr. Rockstro insists upon it that he is equally great in the 
musical drama. It has been said of him that he himself is the 
culmination of a certain school, and his work the embodiment. 
of a certain musical ideal; Mr. Rockstro would almost have 
us believe that he is the highest culmination yet attained, and his 
work the completest musical expression of all time. In oratorio 
and choral writing he was equalled, at least, by John Sebastian 
Bach ; in opera he was immeasurably the inferior of Gluck; sym- 
phony, as it was understood by Beethoven, he practised not at all ; 

e made no great discovery, and his influence on the higher 
developments of modern music has been insignificant. But to Mr. 
Rockstro he is unapproachable and omnipotent, an artistic Absolute 
—the Mount Everest of music. There is nothing about him that 
is not admirable and impeccable. If he repeats himself, and adapta 
to sacred uses in oratorio the music he has already produced in 
opera with secular words, he is not, as critics like Berlioz would 
have us imagine, committing a sin against music and an outrage 
upon art; he is merely practising “an Alchemy unknown to other 
Composers,” and turning “all he touches, not only into gold, but 
into gold cast into the exact form in which he proposes to use 
it.” If he leaves the type of opera unchanged, with its six 
heroic parts and its five classes of aria, unalterable in cut and 
design—Aria parlante, Aria cautabile, Aria di portamento, and 
so forth—still in full working order, he is not the less the 
Shakspeare of the art. If he writes an overture for Rinaldo, that 
overture, “with its majestic Introduction and stately Fugue,” 
transports us “ at once ” through the centuries “to the age 
of mers | ” (so well understood and so ardently admired in the 
epoch of Pope and Swift and Chesterfield!) and, “ after pre 
ing us, by its rich harmonies and bold motivi, for the nobler 
Scenes of the coming Drama, gives us a foretaste in its sparkli 
Gigue of the voluptuous enchantments of Armida’s garden.” 
to Acis he assigns, in “Love in her eyes,” and “Love sounds 
the alarm”—a couple of melodies which, however admirable 
in structure, are to the uninitiated extremely simple in sen- 
timent and in idea—they yet give “ perfect expression” to 
the “two salient and most strongly contrasted features of 
Acis’s character,” and “the one song forms the psychical com- 
pas of the other.” If, for the Dardanus of his Amadiyi, 

e composes a “solemn Aria parlante,” he contrives to present 
us in it “with a picture no less awful in its shadowy mystery 
than that which Shakspeare has given us im the utterances 
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of the Royal Ghost. in Hamlet.”. If: he writes the famous 
chorus “See the Conquering Hero,” Mr. Rockstro is ready to 
declare it (the italics are ours) “as true to Nature as the most 
priceless picture that ever was painted, either in the Italian schools 
or those ‘of the Low Countries.” If, through the timidity of his 
poet, he misses the chance of making Hercules throw Lichas into 
the'sea (and, of course, of writing an Aria d'agilita for the occa- 
sion), Mr. Rockstro at once explains that he “could very well 
afford to dispense with this deed of gratuitous violence, which ”— 
the italies are again our own—“ after all, would only have 
Yowered the tone of his hero's character.” If he descends to musical 
mimicry and the use of imitative rhythms, Mr. Rockstro  re- 
marks with enthusiasm how his fire from heaven runs along the 
ground “in burning streams, nted: by the long dragging 
passages of quavers, each of which” (as before, the italics are 
dtirs) “helps to dig a blazing furrow as it passes along.” If he 
is aceused of “accommodating” the work of other men, Mr. 
Rockstro, doing battle with all comers, annibilates Erba, abolishes 
Urio, and makes Stradella as if he had never been. So anxious, 
indeed, is Mr. Rockstro to magnify his hero’s work and his hero’s 
glory, that on one oceasion he goes so far.as to lug in the opinion 
of poor, defanct, f Mattheson in respect of one of Handel’s 
overtures, which is held up as “a model of what: the Orchestral 
Prelude to a Musical Drama ought to be.” He might, as we think, 
with greater — and propriety, have quoted Berlioz on his 
Kero’s Alceste, which, according to the great French musician, 
“ressemble 4!’ Alceste de Gluck comme les grotesques figures 
taillées avec unm canif dans un marron d’Inde pour divertir les 
énfants ressemblent 4 une téte de Phidias.” ' 
eritic, therefore, Mr. Rockstro is absolutely unacceptable. 


We have seen that he is able to liken the simple psychical quality of 


Handel to the infinite variety and complexity of the psychical 
quality of Shakspeare and Gluck; and this makes havoc of his. 
position ‘and bis claims, We shall have said enough if we add 
that, as a book of reference; asa record of facts and dates, as a 
history of the circumstances and achievements that make up 
Handel’s life and -career, his work is invaluable. In this latter 
it is as farsuperior to Mrs. Marshall’s pleasant and readable 
compilation as, in the matter of criticism, it must, with .all its 
éarnestness and ambition, be held to be the smaller book’s inferior. 
Mrs. Marshall is a good and true Handelian ; but her enthusiasm 
is temperate and discreet. She can discuss the question of her 
hero’s borrowings with equanimity and good sense—can admit the 
Magnificat, and yet bow down before the Israel; she is content 
with Handel as, so to a a musical Milton, and is not in the 
least anxious. to worship him as a musical Shakspeare; she 
can contrast him with h, and, while preferring him in some 
ways, can work out the comparison not wholly to his advantage; 
she is satisfied to attempt but little in the way of criticism, but 
that little, if unsuggestive, *. both unostentatious andsound. Her 
book, which in parts is curiously hurried and imperfect, would 
have been better had she devoted less of it to opera and more to 
oratorio, and if she had essayed in it some estimate of Handel's 
in music and some analysis of the value of his contribution 
to art. In this , the most important of all, Mr. Rockstro’s 
Tafe is,as we have. seen, equally lacking. We may, therefore, 
conclude that its time isnot yet come, and that, much as we have 
heard of Handel, we have still much to learn about him, and much 
to do ere we discover the whole truth. 


_. CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE SIMANCAS 
& ARCHIVES.* 
(Second Notice.) 
N our notices of Mr. Gairdner’s last two volumes we con- 
fined our-attention for the most part to the Imperial Ambas- 
sador’s despatches from the English Court. To English readers 
they ‘are exceedingly interesting, fer they give a very graphic 
description of what was going on at Court and an account— 
such as cannot be ey from any history of the period—of the 
attitude of the people of England both towards Catharine and her 
successor, Anne Boleyn, as well as their aversion to the inter- 
ference of ‘the Pope as a foreign potentate with English ecelesias- 
tical affairs. We need not go over that ground again, and shall 
have. in this article very briefly to direct. attention to the de- 
tches from Rome, whieh at that juncture was, as the editor truly 
rves in his preface, the centre of European — Micer 
Mai had been conducting the Emperor's affairs at Rome for nearly 
two years and Dr. Ortiz arnived there at the wey of 1531 
as his ecoadjutor. But the Emperor’s confessor was there also, 
and does not appear to have been on the best of terms with Mai, 
bed a'kighes opt his side. be 
a higher opinion.o e fact 
that they were ecclesiastics, than Mai. And it may probably be 
said with truth that Mai as a layman was entirely devoted to his 
master’s interests ; whereas the Cardinal and the priest were rather 
inclined to in in the best way they could Clement's 
evident disinclination to offend Henry and the French King by 


- * Calendar of Letters, , and State Papers relating to the 
Negotiations between England und Spain, preserved in the Archives at 
Simancas and elsewhere. Vol. IV. Part Ul. Henry VIII, 1531-1533. 
Edited by Pascual de Gayangos. Published by the authority of the Lo 
Caanibletiave of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. 1882. 


ipitating the matter of the divorce. It is very curious to:see: 
ow, amidst all the political complications of Europe, this appa-. 
rently trivial affair. occupies the foremost rank, The ) 
whether from Rome, London, or from the Emperor himseif, are. 
full of this one subject.. Henry's passion for Anne Boleyn was the. 
one important feature.of all the diplomatic, transactions between 
the Courts of Spain, France, England, and Rome. It seems that 
the King and his paramour formed no exception to the ordinary; 
rules of procedure in such cases, and exemplified the dictum of 
Chremes that “amantium ire amoris_integratio est.” But it is 
curious to find that the history of such little quarrels should have 
found their way to Rome, and been discussed by the Emperor's 
agents and ambassadors as being matters, not merely of ordinary 
gossip, but of ible importance as affecting the politics of- 
Europe. Eyen Clement himself informed Muxetula of the King’s 
condescending, with tears.in his eyes, to ask Anne Boleyn’s rela-, 
tions, upon some quarrel having arisen, to adjust the difference. 
between them, And this story is actually told, in almost identical, 
words, in two different letters, addressed, one to the Emperor and 
one to the. Empress. ‘ 
This being the state of affairs, all other subjects seem to 
asubordinate place. Thereis,indeed, one subject which runs through. 
many of the despatches, and segeene to considered of some 
importance, and that is the. assembling of a General Council, chiefly 
for the sake of settling the .matters in dispute between Catholics 
and the Lutheran party. It is possible, with a view to this point 
as well as the affair of the Queen of England, that Dr. Ortiz had. 
been despatched to Rome, where his great theological knowledge: 


| might have been of considerable use to Mai, the Imperial ambas-. 


sador there. Many of his letters are addressed to the Empress. 
Isabella, who, perhaps, as a woman, sympathized more warmly 
with Catharine than her husband did. Certainly Ortiz’s letters 
convey the idea of his being a most uncompromising advocate of. 
the cause of the Queen, and he is always on the side of precipi- 
tating matters, being apparently unable to entertain the notion 
that any one could doubt on which side right and equity were. 
And he is on one occasion cautioned by the Emperor that he is 
not to meddle with affairs without first consulting his ambassador, 
Miger Mai, the Emperor thus showing that caution which was so 
eminently characteristic of him where his own interests were con-- 
cerned, And here is one of the most important points illustrated. 
in this volume. No doubt,in the Emperor's mind, his aunt’s- 
cause was very subordinate to his own interests, and his ambas-. 
sador at Rome faithfully represented those interests, and was. 
quite content that the suit should be delayed for two or three. 
years to see what the chapter of accidents might turn up. 
in that time. And so Mai could not endure Dr. Ortiz interfer-. 
ing, as he sup it to be, in his province, and frequently: 
complains to the Emperor of his forwardness. Ortiz, on the. 
contrary, complains of the Ambassador, and we have between. 
the two a good representation of the political as well as the: 
ecclesiastical aspects of the case. The one was a great theologian 
and the other a practised diplomatist; and, though Ortiz seems, 
to have had frequent interviews with the Pope, we may be sure. 
no such compromises would ever have been alluded to as ap-; 
pear in Mai’s correspondence with the Emperor. And here we. 
must not omit to notice, though it has little to do with the present. 
point, the statement that Mai makes to the Emperor of the Pope's. 
willingness to concede the point of communion in both kinds as- 
well as the marriage of priests, provided it be contracted in the 
manner of the Greek Church. ually interesting is the i 
note placed by Covos against this that Charles would have. 
pug preferred that Miger Mai had not spoken on the subject to 
e Pope. 
Mstiers had now arrived at such a pass that both sides knew. 
pretty well how the case for the divorce must be decided, and the 
policy of Henry was to delay any decision, The whole of the year. 
1531 was passed in vain endeavours on the one side to precipitate, 
a decision, and on the other to postpone it; and instead of the case; 
itself coming before the Consistories, they were entirely occupied 
with the decision of another point—namely, as to wiotiet Carne, 
who had arrived as Excusator, should be admitted in that capa~ 
city or not. On the 12th of February, not the 10th, as the 
Calendar gives it, the Consistory determined that the Excusator: 
was not to be admitted without a mandate; and on the roth of 
May the same point was again decided, and thus the: trial of 
the principal cause was pat off till after the vacation; which 
lasted till the beginning of October. And so for some months we, 
hear no more of Sir Edward Carne—that is, till October 12, when. 
Ortiz informs the Empress that a letter has arrived with the 
King’s seal, but without his signature, commanding him to act, 
still as his Excusator. On the 9th of November it was decided in. 
Consistory that he could not be admitted unless he could show a 
mandate from the King; and so the case was delayed through the 
whole of 1531 and the following year. Inthe letter of October 12 
Ortiz mentions the Cardinal Archbishop of Santiago of Compos- 
tella. We} were — startled at the note appended to this in- 
forming us that the Archbishop had been created Cardinal in 
1529, two years before the date of the writing, As Tavera had 
been always spoken of as simply Archbishop till April 21, we 
were incredulous, and upon reférring to Onuphrius we find that 
his creation as Cardinal was on Apri! 24 of the year 1531. 
really seems to be no end to the mistakes of this volume. 
another letter from Ortiz to the Empress, on November 6, he is. 
spoken of as President of the Council, and on the same day in 
another letter to the Emperor he is called the Cardi 
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Santiago. The author appends a note to the second mention of 
the name, explaining that his name was Don Fernando Tavera, 
just as if they were two different persons. And here again we 
must caution the reader of this volume against another awkward 
mistake in Mai's despatch to the Emperor of December 12, 1531: 
In the Consistory of December 11, which he gives an account of, 
it was not determined that the cause should be deferred till after 
the Easter holidays, a distance of time greater than five months, 
but till the first working day after the Epiphany. ‘The editor has 
here again mistaken the word “ Pascua,” which is used for 
Christmas, as if it meant Easter; and there is plenty of evidence 
in his own volume to show that the 8th of January was the date 
of the next Consistory. 

The despatches of Dr. Ortiz are remarkable for their brevity 
and pointedness. He takes considerable credit to himself for the 
refusal to admit Carne merely as a person sent to show cause why 
the King is not bound to appear in person or by proxy at Rome, 
unless he has full powers to show that he is authorized to act as 
Henry’s proxy in the principal cause, as to which he tells the 
Empress he shall take good care that it shall be decided so that no 
one shall ever doubt the validity of the Queen’s marriage. Already 
it appears (December 4) that Clement had .his suspicion that the 
King and Anne Boleyn were privately married, and that the French 
King had abetted him in taking this step. So little attempt was 
there to conceal the nature of their intercourse, that it was the 
common talk of the day that the lady had had a miscarriage. 
Even the Cardinal of Ancona told Dr. Ortiz that the fact of the 
cohabitation was notorious, and that the Pope’s duty was. to 
command Henry to quit his mistress under pain of excommunica- 
tion ; and Ortiz went so far as to say that he should tell the Po 
that if he did not issue such a breve he would be sinning greatly 
against Almighty God. 

Meanwhile the case was dragging on, and February 1 was ap- 
pointed for the sentence to be pronounced. But consistory after 
consistory was held, and during the whole of the year the question 
was debated whether the Excusator could be admitted to plead 


. for the point which the King had had declared in his favour by 


the Universities of Paris and Orleans, that he was not bound to 
put in an appearance either in person or by proxy in a foreign 
e where there was danger to his person. ‘The outline of the 
istory of these transactions may be gathered from the few State 
papers that were printed in 11 vols. 4to. by the Government before 
the present series of Calendars commenced ; but it is very interest- 
ing to follow in documents, now for the first time published, the 
freely-expressed opinions of the ambassadors and the agents em- 
ployed by Charles, both as regards English diplomatists and their 
uarrels amongst each other. The wholesale bribery practised by 
the English in obtaining signatures of individuals and Universities 
on the vex by side has been brought to light in other publications, 
as well as the attempts to buy the adhesion of the Cardinals ; but 
the foreign despatches show also, though not in so glaring a 
manner, that the Imperial agents expected to be rewarded for their 
services. 

There are also many minor points which were tolerably well 
ascertained before, but which these documents throw light upon. 
Thus the case was decided eventually without reference to the 
sep of Catharine’s virginity at the time of her second marriage. 

many other letters the Queen insists upon the proofs which 
were still to be had in Spain, in addition to ee own solemn oath ; 
and in one of*Ortiz’s letters, which appears to have been sent in 
duplicate to the Empress as well as to the Emperor, he speaks of 
Catalina de Guevara as being ready to testify that she had been 
present on both occasions of the nuptial cohabitations, “ y saco las 
sabanas de la cama, donde vido lo de que da testimonio.” In 
another document we have the same point mentioned (p. 688) the 
King admitting himself that he had said that it was so, but now 
alleging that he had only spoken it in joke, though he had often 
said so, adding that a man in loose conversation at a banquet will 
often say things that are not true. 

We have marked so many documents in this valuable volume 
to be noticed, that it is really difficult to make a selection, 
But, taking it for granted that the reader is tolerably familiar 
with the process of the case for the divorce, and its seven years’ 
prolongation, we will just draw attention to another letter 
which is exceedingly curious, as showing that a scandal, which 
‘was notorious in England, was less known among the E "8 
party than might have been expected. We mean the liaison 
that had existed between the King and Anne Boleyn’s elder 
sister Mary. This point, which had been till lately entirely 
ignored by Protestant historians, has been dragged into. light 
in the to the Records of the Reformation, published at 
Oxford in 1870, _ It was not easy to give any other explanation 
of a document drawn up by Foxe for the Pope to sign, and 

ing date December 23, 1527, dispensing for the King to marry 
even the sister of one with whom he had had an illicit connexion, 
this being a case of affinity in canon law exactly parallel to that of 
Henry and Catharine, which the King’s conscience professed to be 
unable to bear. But it is somewhat remarkable that no tidings of 
this document, nor et of the scandal, the existence of 
which is the only explanation it admits of, should have reached 
the ears of so zealous an Imperialist as Dr. Ortiz till the beginning 
of 1533. Whether any other copies of this document besides that 
in our Public Office now exist we cannot say; but unquestionably 
& copy was sent to Rome upon the request of the Imperial 
to have every paper connected with the suit sent to them, 
and it was on the 7th of February, 1533, that Ortiz informed 
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the Empress that he had just ascertained “ that there exists # 
cmap degree of affinity between the King and this Anne Boleyn, 

is mistress, than even between him and his own legitimate 
wife; for it. appears that he once had connexion with her sister, 
whereas his Queen, as is well known, remained a virgin after 
her marriage -with Prince Arthur, And yet, strange to say, it 
has now been proyed that, in order to marry this Anne, he sent 
some time ago to ask for a dispensation. Among other things 
which his Holiness very wisely said to Cavalier Casale, the 
English Ambassador, in answer to his application for such dis- 

nsation, pone that, in suing for a divorce from the Queen 

is master listened only to his conscience, was this:—“* How 
is it, then, that your master the King, before the sentence was pro- 
nounced, and even before he had married this Anne, lived openly 
with her; and how can he conscientiously deny the validity of a 
former Papal dispensation when he presumes to ask for a similar 
one to marry this Anne notwithstanding his connexion with her 
sister.” The passage is not altogether intelligible, and we suspect 
the editor has misread or mistranslated the 
dered “ in answer to his application for such dispensation,” as, 
though such application had — made six years earlier, it would 
be absurd to suppose that Casale was renewing it after the fact of 
the cohabitation of Anne Boleyn and the King had reached the 
Pope’s ears. 

It may seem overbold perhaps in an English critic to accuse a 
Spanish editor of mistaking a document, which he himself has not 
seen, but we are the less reluctant to make the ch as we have 
found other instances of similar mistakes which cannot be doubted, 
One among many instances occurs to us, and we shall be content 
to conclude with just noticing it. We observe, then, that Pascua 
de Flores,or Pédques de Flories, does not mean Easter, as this 
editor has rendered it, but Palm Sunday. The despatch in which 
the words occur was written on April 10, 1533, and as it refers 
to Fisher being sent to prison on that day, and Easter Sunday 
fell in 1533 on April 13, we think it must be admitted that here 
is an instance of great carelessness as well as of erroneous transla- 
tion. We may add, perbaps, that we have compared several of 
the documents as represented by the English and Spanish editors 
respectively, and that we have found several variations, when, in 
most cases, as far as we have been able to judge, we give the 
preference to Mr, Gairdner's. 


OF HIGH DEGREE.* 


M* GIBBON’S title fairly puzzles us. As a rule, we are 
ready to assume that the title gives a key to the story; but 
it seems to us that “Of High Degree” may mean anything or 
nothing, so far as the contents of these volumes are concerned, 
That, however, is a minor point, and chiefly the affair of the author. 
For the rest, the novel is a good one, and constructed with thought 
and care. It wants the lively local colouring of his last work, The 
Golden Shaft ; but the plot is strong, and the characters are inte- 
resting. The mysteries that pique curiosity are well kept up from 
first to last ; and there is decided ingenuity in the ctishe tory 
dénouement by which wrongs are made to right themselves, and 
which brings good out of seeming evil. It isa tale of what 

pears to be a case of true love, crossed more or less for the benetit 
of both parties. Yet almost to the last it would seem that un- 
toward events are to make hopeless shipwreck of the happiness of 
each. The curtain rises upon the point of Southend pier, in the 
gloomy shadows of impending troubles. A stylishly-dressed young 
‘woman is announcing an inevitable decision to a companion, who. 
is loth to believe in her resolution. Ruth Clarke is telling Mr. 
Stephen Meredith that on second thoughts it is impossible she 
should marry him —— to promise. And, by way of assur- 
ance that her mind is finally made up, she has secured a berth 
in a steamer to the antipodes. Mr, Meredith is not only heart- 
stricken, but sorely puzz He is not represented as a quick~ 
witted man; and, while his faculties are slow, his ce is 
commonplace. Such as he is, he had pinned his faith on Miss 
Clarke, and he cannot come lightly to believe in her fickleness, 
To assure him that she has an excellent reason for what she does is 
to leave him as much in the dark as ever. Meredith as yet is 
simply dazed, and can only exclaim, protest, and expostulate, 
Making allowances for his mental condition, we cannot tell what 
to make of him; we must be content to take him at the author's 
valuation, and the author apparently holds him cheap. But Miss 
Clarke is clearly made of different stuff; and we can see 

trials and struggles are in store for her which are likely to test all 
her firmness of character. We are persuaded of what Meredith 
sees cause to doubt—namely, that a sense of duty, and possibly of 
devotion to him, is overmastering her feminine inclinations. The clue 
to her secret is evidently to be sought in the eccentric character 
of a certain Mr. Dottridge. This idge is drawn with consi- 
derable skill, and tangible reasons are assigned for his eccen- 
tricities. A wealthy merchant and shipowner, he can afford to 
nurse his fancies and indulge his whims. If he is not so much of 
an invalid as it pleases him to believe, his physicians have very 
effectually frightened him. He screens his eyes against the light, 
and pads his rooms against sounds. And, just as we make his 
acquaintance, he has had a crowning interview with his doctors, 
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which should hasten his pace towards the grave by aggravating 
his nervous apprehensions. He is wa that the slightest 
agitation may prove fatal; and he is a man who has man 
more subjects for excitement than even those who are in his 
confidence have reason to suspect. Thanks to his wealth and their 
impecuniosity he holds all the strings in his hands which set the 
penniless personages of the story in movement; and of the other 
gentlemen and ladies introduced to us there are but few who are 
even decently well off. Ruth Clarke has been living under his 
Se and it is to his kindness and generosity that she has 
n indebted for everything. Dahlia Whitcombe, the other lead- 
ing young lady, is his adopted and possibly his actual daughter ; 
and if she is apparently destined to be something of an heiress, her 
money must come from him. As for Stephen Meredith, whom 
‘we saw Miss Clarke condemning to wear the willow, he would long 
before have been swamped ay bees liabilities had not his cousin 
Dottridge generously come to the rescue. Meredith is a small 
landowner who has added to his embarrassments as squire of 


’ Derewood by launching out in unlucky speculations in agricultural 


produce. The most conspicuous member of the society and 
the villain of the story, while affecting an easy indifference as to 
money matters, is really most dependent of all on the rich Mr. 
Dottridge. This Rapier, with the exception of Dottridge, is per- 
haps the most cleverly conceived of the characters ; yet the partial 
success of his unscrupulous machinations would scarcely be cre- 
dible without the excessive confidence in him which is attributed 
to Dottridge. Dottridge, ailing and fanciful as he is, is oy ese 
to be a keen man of business. He has always gone on adding 
to the handsome fortune he has amassed in successful com- 
mercial pursuits. Nevertheless he has been so blinded and 
hoodwinked by the dazzling social qualities of Rapier that he 
trusts him almost unreservedly in matters financial and domestic. 
Had he thought it worth while to make inquiries at Rapier’s 
club, the Cosmos, he would have learned that nobody knew any- 
thing of his friend, except that he had easy principles and agree- 
able manners. As it is, he makes Rapier free of his home; acts 
by his advice on all occasions, and even singles him out from all the 
world to be the confidant of his testamentary arrangements. But 
there is this to be said, that had Rapier not been on such terms 
with Dottridge as to obtain a glance at a memorandum of the 
contents of his will, the present story could never have been 
written. 

For reasons that are only known to himself, and which seem on 
the surface to be sufficiently disinterested, Rapier has set his mind 
upon marrying Miss Clarke. But that intention, of which she 
had been hitherto profovadly ignorant, has nothing to do with her 
resolution to emigrate, although that resolution likewise comes 
of a knowledge of how Dottridge has arranged to dispose of his 
property ; which is, in fact, the central point of the successive 
situations. Dottridge, who has likewise strong reasons of his own, 
desires that she shall not marry Meredith. Should she marry 
that embarrassed squire, so far as Dottridge is concerned, Meredith 
will be left something worse than a beggar. Hence the desperate 
inward conflict between her feelings and good sense which she 
succeeded in concealing so well upon Southend pier. But 
Ruth, though strong-minded, is still a woman; and she is 
deeply touched by her lover's eloquent misery. And even more 
painful is the idea of how he must misconstrue her—that he can 
only regard her asa heartless jilt. So she mitigates the act of 
self-sacrifice by consenting to a compromise. She will still go to 
the antipodes, but she promises to return in a year, when, should 
her lover be still in the same mind, she will marry him. We 
should have beer disposed to believe in Meredith's constancy ; but 
we know of course that he must be the victim of circum- 
stances. The steamer on board which Ruth has shipped being cast 
away, Dahlia Whitcombe abuses her opportunities to marry him. 
Sho beings him comparative wealth and as much affection as a 
somewhat shallow nature is capable of feeling. What might have 
been a tolerably comfortable wedded existence is convulsed 
when he learns that Ruth has been saved, that she is yet alive 
and true to him. He feels that all might have been well 
had he been more patient, and that he is paying the irredeemable 

malty of his ill-considered haste. His life is, of course, frenzied 
‘by jealousy ; and when Ruth has returned to the neighbourhood 
at Save the flames are fed by -unmistakable tacts, while 
Rapier throws oil upon them for his own purposes, and is in a 
fair way of intensifying the general misery. 

Thenceforward the intricacies of the situations begin to disen- 
tangle themselves, and Dottridge is ingeniously made the deus 
ex machind. Had Ruth continued to love Meredith as before, 
there could hardly have been a satisfactory way out of the 
dilemma. But the more loving a woman, the slower must she be 
to forgive the fickleness which refused one year of regrets to 
her memory. And then Dottridge, who, as it seems, has been 
her silent adorer all the time, has not only given her con- 
vincing proofs of his devotion, but has in all respects shown 
himself a most eligible husband. With a depth of sentiment 
and romance to which we should have fancied him a stranger, 
and which he certainly was very successful in concealing, he 
had shipped with her as a steerage passenger on that eventful 
yovege across the world, He had found an epportunity of savi 
her life in the early part of the voyage, and had been rescu 
subsequently in the same boat. Yet with infinite delicacy 
he had taken advantage of his services so far as to be 
absolutely frank as to his feeli The result is that he has 
secured an interest in her heart, the strength of which is unsus- 


ted by herself until he has the opportunity of saving her from 
seven dangers than the simple loss rr life. Whe the d igns of 
the unscrupulous Rapier have been unmasked, and when Kuth’s 
reputation seems to be at the mercy of the irritated villain, it is 
Dottridge who turns up at her side as her champion. Already 
with reason to be grateful to him over and over again, her strong 
sense of duty turns in his favour. She tells herself that it is 
—— and humiliating to entertain a passion for a married man ; 
and she pities Meredith’s unfortunate wife, who has been driven 
by jealousy to the verge of suicide. So, after a short probation by 
way of tribute to self-respect, she very willingly consents to make 
Dottridge happy, and his happiness we have no reason to doubt. 
As for Ruth herself, with her placid and conscientious tempera- 
ment, there is every prospect of her being not only a contented, but 
a fortunate wife. Mrs. Meredith is apparently so much relieved 
that ay she may have enough of her husband's attentions to 
satisfy her; and as for Mr. Rapier, he — from the story, 
humiliated, baffled, and impenitent; while Meredith may be 
quite as well off as he deserves, considering the facility with which 
he had entered into a new engagement. Although Of High 
— is inferior to The Golden Shaft, it is nevertheless a clever 
and entertaining novel, 


BAKER’S HISTORY OF SCARBOROUGH.* 


he Scarborough has recommendations to the antiquary as 
well as to the lover of rocky scenery, well-dressed people, 
German bands, and “the smooth surface of a summer sea,” is 
attempted to be shown by the contents of this literally weighty 
volume, in which the outward characteristics of the place find 
much less attention than its ecclesiastical and civil history as an 
old English borough. So diligently has the writer pursued his 
subject in the latter direction, that he seems to have cared more 
for an exhaustive statement of facts than for their value or im- 
portance. It is difficult, we allow, in these days of historical and 
genealogical inquiry to say what names of persons, or what inci- 
dental occurrences, may not prove of importance in special cases ; 
but in the present instance the advantages of the compiler’s in- 
dustry seem likely to be lost through the want of an index to the 
contents of the , bth A little more of the perseverance with 
which so much material has been gathered might have made the 
results available for use on occasion; for a work such as this, 
composed for the most part of fragmentary and unconnected facts, 
and including personal names which probably, in many instances, 
would hardly be found elsewhere in print, is rather for occasional 
reference than for continuous reading. The omission of an index 
is therefore unpardonable, and we can only wonder at the temerity 
of a writer who could offer a large topographical work to the 
public in so imperfect a condition. 

We cannot follow Mr. Baker through his many sections or 
chapters on the military, political, civil, and ecclesiastical histo: 
of Scarborough, which is presented in a loose assemblage of parti- 
culars that date from the occupation of the Romans and the in- 
roads of the Scandinavians down to the invasion of the Salvation 
Army, and from the foundation of the Norman castle and early 
English churches and convents to the opening of the latest Baptist 
meeting-house. The remains of Old Scarborough are soon counted, 
for few ancient towns have been more completely ruined in architec- 
tural character. The broken tower and fragmentary walls of the 
Castle give some idea of the former grandeur of that structure, and 
help to recall the events connected with it; but of four out of the 
five medizval churches even the sites are almost or altogether 
lost; while the houses of Carmelite, Dominican, and Franciscan 
friars have disappeared as completely as the Black, White, and 
Grey brotherhoods that occupied them. Happily a better fate 
than that of any of the edifices just mentioned has attended the 
church of the Cistercian monks. The buildings of that order have 
usually owed their comparative preservation to being situated in 
sequestered valleys, but here we find their conventual arrange- 
ments on a hill in the vicinity of men engaged in secular callings. 
The protection of a powerful castle was, no doubt, the reason of 
this exceptional choice of site; for the Vikings from the German 
Ocean, who neither feared God nor rded man, had aforetime 
landed, burnt the town, and ravaged the country, and something 
like this might happen again. As with the buildings, so with the 
history of the religious orders. Of what they did or left undone 
hardly anything is recorded. The Dominicans, we are told, 
paved a street in the borough as early as the twenty-seventh 
year of King Edward I. (1299), thus showing that they were 
not forgetful of the spirit of their calling, which was to care 
for the people around them, and not to spend their days in self- 
ish isolation like the inactive monks, Monks and friars were 
rarely good friends, and at Scarborough the Cistercians and 
Minorites, as may be seen by the Monumenta Franciscana, 
came to an open rupture, the dispute, from whatever cause, 
tending. to the disadvantage of the latter. An appeal to Rome 
led to Bishop Grostete being commissioned by Apostolic letter to 
demolish the buildings of the Franciscans and eject the brother- 
hood from the place. This violence the good prelate was unwill- 
ing to do until he had heard the cause of complaint in his own 
court. Three days’ litigation ensued, the friars affirming the 
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matters, but were quickened by concern for the salvation o 

souls in their charge, and to such spiritual interests ordinary 

and right ought to give way ; yet, as Christ taught them to turn 
the cheek to the smiter, they would recede from their right 
and abandon the place, their occupation of which had Ee 
occasion to the dispute. The Franciscan who represented the 
brotherhood then prostrated himself at the feet of his judges, 
and humbly rdon for his order, confessing themselves 
wrong in having offended the abbots charity. The proctor 
and others of the Cistercian brethren present, considering that 
it would not redound to the credit of their convent to force 
the departure of the friars from Scarborough, joined with the 
president of the court in arranging that the penitent Minorites 
should be tolerated—a decision which the abbot was prayed to 
ratify. The Cistercian abbot was ecclesiastical lord of the place, 
King Edward L., in 1235, having confirmed to him jurisdiction 
of the chapel within the Castle ward and of all other chapels 
within and without the town, the rights of the Crown in the 
rectory being also given into his hands. This, of course, was only 
in keeping with the usual enormous privileges at that time of the 
Cistercians, who were the favourite children of the Papal See. The 
Vicar of St. "s, the nave of which church served for the 
parishioners, was also to be appointed by the abbot, to whom he 


while that they cared not to defend their own rights in tangent 
law 


the east window of St. Mary's the Parliamentarians (1645) opened 


downfall of the tower, which latter was rebuilt in 1669, The 
estates set apart for the repairs of the church, which from ancient 
time had been vested in the town Corporation, were recentl 

sold (1880), and the proceeds, amounting in value to about 50o/. 


Of the ancient domestic architecture of the place we find little 
notice—in fact but little is discoverable. re is a curious 
charter of Henry III.,in which, while granting to Scarborough 
equal privileges with the city of York, it is required that every 
house whose gable was turned towards the highway should render 
fourpence yearly to the Crown, and those whose sides were 
turned to the highway sixpence. These houses have long been 
swept away, but there remains a fifteenth-century dwelling, with 
steeply pitched roof and deep-bayed stone-mullioned windows, 
here pictured, in which Richard ILI. is said to have made a tem- 

abode. Some attention should be given to preserve this 
relic, as it is fast going to decay. 

Mr. Baker's miscellaneous anecdotes include one which might 
have been used by Lord Macaulay to illustrate the effects of the 
unpopular order to read from the pulpits the obnoxious Declaration 
of Indulgence. The Mayor of Scarborough (John Aislabie) at 
that time (1668) was one of the few who appeared to sympathize 
with the King’s innovations, and on receiving a copy of the de- 
claration he requested the minister to read the same publicly at 
church on the following Sunday. The minister refused, on which 
the irate mayor rose and caned the objector in the reading-desk 
during Divine service. Some of the congregation were against 
this hasty procedure, and among them a captain in the army, who 


t essage ief istrate to t 
was to swear obedience, and by him be removable at will. From > 


his attendance at the Old Bowling Green. No notice being taken 


’ A r { | of this summons, the same officer sent a file of musketeers to 
their battery upon the castle, the castle replying with threescore | 
pieces of ordnance, which destroyed the chancel and caused the | 


yearly, were ordered by the Charity Commissioners to be used | 


for the maintenance of the fabric and services of St. Mary's. That 
church, with its Early English nave and gabled south chapels of 
the close of the fourteenth century, which, says Mr. Poole, “ are 
absolutely unique in England,” is so important a building that it 
would be to the honour of Scarborough to make it once more 
structurally complete by rebuilding the chancel and two western 
towers, the bases of which latter with their lancet-windows yet 
remain up to the level of the aisle roofs. The portion east- 
ward of the tower, though formerly devoted to the services of 
the monks, was suffered to survive the Reformation changes, 
and political accident rather than ecclesiastical prejudice finally 
caused its destruction. No such prejudice need therefore hinder 
its restoration. With itsside aisles, the chancel was 56 feet wide, 
and in length 90 feet; it was in the Perpendicular style, and must 
have made a noble addition to the early nave. Some imitation of 
the ecclesiastical zeal of the days of Charles II., when the steeple 
again rose from the ground and the ruinous western portion of the 
sanctuary was restored, might create a church worthy of the 
dignity of the so-called eee of watering-places. 

The reconstruction of the spiritual history of St. Mary's during the 
seven centuries of its existence may be in some degree effected by a 
study of the particulars which Mr. Baker has laboriously collected 
from vestry documents, town archives, and numerous other original 
as well as published sources. The transition from Romanism to 
Protestantism was perhaps hardly more violent in special instances 
than the change from the Stuart ritual to contemporary noncon- 
formity. In 1645 the episcopal clergy of Scarborough were ousted 
in favour of two “ preaching ministers,” Mr. Simpson, the vicar, 
being not only deprived of his benefice, but also, as far as possible, 
of his good name, it having been, as usual in such cases, reported 
that he was of scandalous life and conversation, though those who 
knew bim best declared his character to be honest, innocent, and 
unassailable, both for conduct and soundness of doctrine. His 
“malignity against the Parliament” was, however, his true 
offence, and such seditious utterances as “Let us pray for all 
those who love the King better than the Parliament,” and “ Let 
us give thanks for that great victory given over the rebels at 
Whitby”; his calling those who fought against the King “cater- 
pillars,” “ contumacious,” and “ashphitobels”; his saying in the 
nee that “formerly he had an opinion that the Papists were a 

loody-minded people, but he did now see that the Anabaptists, 
Brownings, Separatists, and Schismatics were worse than Papists, 
and were bloody-minded,” were charges sufficiently grave to bring 
upon him Puritanic hatred and ig og ejection. He, how- 
ever, survived the Restoration, and died in possession of the 
vicarage in 1667. 

Mr. Baker's —e on the vicissitudes of the Castle contains, as 
might be expected, an account of some of the most significant 
events and interesting incidents in the history of the town. An 
early royal visitor to Scarborough sands, or at least a sojourner at 
the Castle there, was Edward I., who, in the midst of his splendid 
Court, gave attention to business as well as to pleasure, for we are 
told that he issued a writ of inquiry relating to transgressions 
committed by the burgesses and commons of the borough. The 
visit of the voluptuous Richard II. and his queen; the seizure of 
Piers Gaveston, and his subsequent fate ; the assault on the Castle 
wy the Pilgrims of Grace; its sudden surprise by Sir Thomas 

yatt ; and the two sieges under the Long .Parliament, with the 
consequent dismantling of the fortress, are occurrences related in 
more or less detail; while the architectural explanation of the 
building includes the transcript of a remarkable and singular! 
minute survey taken by Royal Commission in 1538, which 
accurately shows its condition at that time. 


compel the mayor's attendance; and when these had brought 
him to the place mentioned, he was forced to undergo the rough 
discipline which Sancho Panza so much disapproved of, being 
tossed in a blanket by the soldiers. An appeal to the Privy 
Council on the part of the victim produced the following 
minute :—“ London, September 29, 1688. The Mayor of Scar- 
brough and Captain Ousely, who tossed the other in a blanket, 
were heard last night before the Privy Council. The captain 
pleaded his Majesty's gracious on (which is in the press), 
and so both were dismissed.” If our limits allowed, we might 
cite several other good stories. Unfortunately, the author seems 
hardly able to discern between a good story aud a bad one; there 
is consequently some wretched stuff in his volume. But we do 
not wish to be hypercritical. The abundant illustrations, more- 
over, help to put one on good terms with the honest industry con- 
spicuous in the text. Among these should be noticed a useful 
map of the pathways around Scarborough. Mr. Baker has also 
supplied a list of ninety-two published works on the place, dating 
from 1645 to last year; but it may “—_ be said that no one of 
them equals his own in importance. e say this in spite of the 
loose arrangement and want of constructive skill eo manifest in 
his volume. 


TWO CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS.* 


ESSRS. CHURCH and BRODRIBB have done well to 
follow up their success in translating Tacitus with what, 
we hope, is only an instalment of a similar work on Livy. We 
trust that their excellent translation may do something to rescue 
the writings of Livy from the neglect into which they have been 
allowed to fall during the present century. After being regarded 
for ages as the one authority on Roman history to whom all others 
must yield, Livy was summarily and, we may add, justly dethroned 
by Niebuhr. It was not difficult for the great critic to show how 
untrustworthy a guide Livy was in matters of fact, and any reader 
can see that he was without a scientific conception of history. 
Such matters did not enter into his scheme. He wrote almost 
purely with an eye to literary and rhetorical effect. He lacks the 
erg | accuracy of Polybius, and still more his political 
insight. He is not a brilliant satirist like Tacitus, nor a keen 
judge of character like Plutarch, but he has the dramatic 
instinct. He makes history live, he is almost unsu as 
a chronicler of wars, and, above all, he is, with the exce 
tion of Cicero, the greatest of Latin prose writers whose wor. 
have come down to us. Though few Latin scholars would 
deny the truth of this estimate of Livy's literary merits, few 
act upon it. It is nut easy to understand why the discredit 
into which he has fallen as a historian should have extended to 
him as a writer. Perhaps the vague charge of “ Patavinitas” 
may have aggravated matters. Explain it how we may, the fact 
remains that, except perhaps in the middle forms of public schools, 
Livy is little read, and scholars will be grateful to translators and 
commentators who do anything to restore him to his proper place 
among classical authors. 


To translate Livy well is not an easy task. The long and 
elaborate periods in which he, even more than most Latin prose 
authors, delights, require copstant breaking up into manageable 
English sentences, and the translator must be content to renounce 
that part of his work which has perhaps most charm for a scholar, 


* Livy. Books xxi.-xxv. The Second Punic War. Translated into 
English, with Notes, by Alfred John Church, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Brodribb, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co, 
1883. 

The Suppliant Maidens of Eschylus. Translated into English Verse 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A., Assistant Master of Winchester v 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
1883. 
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the reproduction in another of the style of his original. 
The only thing left for him to do is to express Livy’s meaning in 
good vigorous English, keeping as close to the Latin as the diffe- 
rences of idiom between the two will permit. This Messrs, 
Church and Brodribb have done. They have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a thoroughly readable book, which very seldom reveals iteelf 
as a translation, while at the same time it is, with rare exceptions, 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy. We may quote the latter 
part of the account of the battle at the Trebia asa good example 
of the translators’ style :— 

Fresh fear fell on the Romans as soon as they saw their auxiliaries routed. 

They now stood fighting in square, when nearly ten thousand men, having 
no other way of escape, broke through the centre of the African troops, 
where this had been strengthened by some Gallic auxiliaries, making great 
slaughter among the enemy. Cut off by the river from return into their 
camp, and not being able to see for the rain where they could help their 
comrades, they marched straight to Placentia. Then followed rush after 
rush in all directions ; some made for the river, and were swept away in 
its eddies, or were cut down by the enemy as they hesitated to plunge into 
the stream. Such as were dispersed in flight over the country followed the 
track of the main body in its retreat, and made for Placentia. Others there 
were to whom dread of the enerfty gave courage to plunge into the river, 
which they crossed, and arrived at the camp. A storm of mingled rain and 
snow, with an unendurable intensity. of cold, destroyed many of the men 
and of the beasts of burden, and aimost all the elephants. 
This is both close and vigorous. The translators are equally suc- 
cessful in the more celebrated passages describing the battles at 
Lake Trasimenus and at Cannz. Many of the speeches, too, 
though to our modern taste they are less interesting, are very well 
done. The following passage is taken from the speech of Manlius 
Torquatus on the question of redeeming the prisoners taken by 
Hannibal at Cannz :— 

As it is, I only charge them with eowardice when 1 might charge 
them with crime. Not only did they refuse to follow Sempronius when he 
£er9 them honourable advice, but they did their best to obstruct and keep 

im back till these gallant men drew their swords and chased the cowards 
away. I say that Sempronius had to force his way first through the ranks 
of his countrymen, then through the ranks of the foe. Is our country to 
eare for citizens of such sort that if all others had been like them, she could 
not count on a single one of those who fought at Cann as a citizen indeed? 
Out of seven thousand armed men there were six hundred who dared to cut 
their way out, who returned to their country with their arms and their 
freedom ; and to these six hundred the enemy made no resistance. How 
absolutely safe would have been, think you, the path to a body consisting 
of nearly two legions! And you would have to-day at Canusium twenty 
thousand armed men, gallant and loyal. 

To these specimens may be added the well-known account of 
Hannibal's soldiers in their winter quarters at Capua :— 

Here for most of the winter he had his army under cover. Often and 

had it steeled itself against every human hardship, and of comfort it 

had no trial or.experience. And thus the men whom no intensity of 
misery had conquered, were now ruined by a superfluity of good things and 
an excess of pleasure, all the more utterly, as from the novelty of these en- 
joyments they plunged into them so greedily. Sloth, wine, feasting, women, 
dathe, and idle lounging, which, with daily habit, became increasingly 
attractive, so enervated both body and mind, that henceforth it was their 
past victories rather than their present strength which saved them. 

There are many happy renderings of words and phrases to be 
found scattered Aes: the book. In xxi. 6, the words “nec 
certamen juris sed vim queri appareret” are well phrased 
“Tt was evident that he was not bent on arbitration but on hos- 
tilities.” In ch. 24 of the same book, “ceteris metu aut pretio 
pacatis ” is rendered “ having frightened or bribed all their 
neighbours into submission.” Sometimes the translators have 
sacrificed tersenegs to fluency, as when they render “ stragem 
etiam hostibus fedam” by “a scene of slaughter at which 
even a foe must have shuddered.” But in a translation in- 
tended, as we suppose this volume is, mainly for the use of 
those who cannot read Livy in the original Latin, terseness 
is not the most important consideration. There are a few, but 
ae the extent of the work yery few, places where we 

ink that the translators have wrongly or inadequately expressed 
Livy's meaning. In xxi. 57, when the troops in Victumvie 
march out to oppose Hannibal, Livy says, “ Magis agmina quam 
acies in via concurrerunt.” is translated, “ More like a crowd 
than an army they encountered him on his march.” This is the 
rendering given also by Mr. Capes in his edition of the book, and 
of course “ agmen ” does often mean merely a crowd, But surely 
here, where it is opposed to “acies,” the word should have 
its technical sense of an army on the march. It would then apply 
to both ps | a view which is confirmed by the fact that it is in 
the plural, and the passage would mean, “ armies met on the 
Sao in marching order, and not in battle array.” This rendering 
adds force to the words “inconditam turbam” applied to the 
Roman army in the following sentence, which would be mere re- 
petition if Livy had already described it asacrowd. In xxii. 
22 “sollerti” is translated “inglorious.” Perhaps, however, this 
may be a misprint for “ingenious,” which would do very well. 
In xxi. 4 Livy, describing the feelings of. Hamilcar’s veterans 
towards the young Hannibal, writes, * Brevi effecit ut pater in 
se minimum momentum ad favorem conciliandum esset.” This 
is rendered, “ Soon he made them feel that his father’s 
was but 2 trifling aid to him in winning their esteem.” It ee 
be better to give the superlative force to “minimum,” and to 
1 “His father’s memory was the least of his claims to 
their esteem.” In xxii. 61 Livy tells of one of the prisoners, sent 
by Hannibal after Canne to p for the ransoming of himself 
end his comrades, who did not retwn according to his oath after 
the failure of his mission. He writes, “Quod ubi innotuit, rela- 
tumque ad: senatum est, omnes censuerunt eomprehendendum,” 
&c. This is here translated “ When this became known and 


reached the ears of the Senate.” Of course “relatum est” 
refers to the formal debate on the subject, not merely to the 
rumour coming to the knowledge of the Senate. We have noticed 
a few slips, due perhaps to insufficient care in revising proofs. In 
xxi. 40, “ nervi” is translated “ fingers” instead of “ sinews.” In 
xxii. 25, when Fabius leayes Rome without waiting for the 
popular vote which was to increase the power of Minucius, the 
words “ pridie quam rogationis fere dies adesset” are 
omitted. 

Beyond a few trifling errors and slips like these there is no 
fault to be found with the work. It is admirably suited to both 
of the principal purposes which such a translation can serve. For 
those who cannot read the original, it tells Livy’s story in good 
idiomatic English, while to students who require the help of a 
translation in reading Latin, it will give quite as much assistance 
as they ought to receive, and at the same time will teach a valuable 
lesson in the difficult art of translation, 

Mr. Morshead’s translation of the Suppliant Maidens of Eschylus 
is a work of very great merit. It may not be altogether true, 
though good critics have made the assertion, that the merits of 
a translator of poetry are to be measured by his power as an 
original poet; but considerable poetical power is required, not 
merely to give adequate expression to the meaning which 
scholarship gets out of the original, but to appreciate fully 
the meaning itself. Any one who reads the beautiful lines 
which serve as dedication’ to Mr. Morshead’s volume will 
feel at once that the writer possesses a degree of poetical 
power not often met with ina translator. He himself justifies 
his choice of a play which is read perhaps less frequently 
than any other of Eschylus by the beauty which great critics 
have found in it, and by the fact, or probability, that the Suppliant 
Maidens is the earliest extant specimen of the drama. To these 
reasons, good enough in themselves, we may add that Mr. 
Morshead’s powers render him exceptionally qualified to translate 
a play which contains so large a grace of lyrical passages. 
No translation is easy to do well; but to turn the iambic senarii 
of Greek tragic dialogue into English blank verse is by no means 
the translator’s hardest task. On the other hand, there is nothing in 
the whole range of translation more difficult than to render a Greek 
chorus into English lyrie verse which shall satisfy the twofold re- 

uirements of accuracy and beauty, and prove equally acceptable to 
the scholar and to the lover of poetry. Mr. Morshead is as suc- 
cessful in the choruses as in the dialogue. It is true that he is 
sometimes very far from being verbally literal; but when he is 
furthest from the letter of his original he is often nearest to its 
spirit. Wedo not find in every page examples of that verbal 
felicity which was one of the secrets of Conington’s success as a 
translator ; but we are conscious of a certain poetic insight which 
often seems to penetrate and lay bare the very thought of 
Eschylus even when it is most obscure. Few even of the best 
scholars will read this translation without feeling that something 
has been added to their knowledge of the original poem. Mr. 
Morshead has made his task in one sense more difficult by sub- 
mitting to the fetters of rhyme, which some recent translators 
have avoided ; and in many instances he has adopted a stanza of 
definite form in place of the aggregation of irregular lines, which, 
for want of a better name, is known as Pindaric. But, though 
the exigencies of rhyme and metre may have occasivnally ham- 
ee him, he has gained, we think, very much more than he 

as lost by the self-imposed restraint. He has produced a work 
which is thoroughly acceptable as English poetry, and can be read 
with pleasure by those entirely unacquainted with Greek, In 
proof of this, we may quote a few lines from the ode which pre- 
cedes the entrance of the Herald :— ; 
Zeus, thou that art lord of the world, whose kingdom is strong*over all. 
Have mercy on us! At thine altar for refuge and safety we call. - 
For the race of Zgyptus is fierée, with lust and with malice afire, 
They cry as the questing hounds, they sweep with the speed of desire. 
But thine is the balance of fate, thou rulest the wavering scale, ’ 
And — thee no mortal emprise shall have strength to achieve or 

prev: 
These vigorous lines afford a fair example of Mr. Morshead’s 
method. Reference to the Greek will show that in the first two 
lines there is considerable expansion, and advocates of literal 
rendering will object that many passages of the play have been 
paraphrased rather than translated. But nothing material is 
omitted, nothing not of agen hom is introduced, and in the most 
tragical scene of the play, when the Herald enters to claim the 
maidens, the translation is worthy of the original. . 

To come to matters of detail, there are some happy remin- 
iscences of Shaks and other English poets. ¢y@pav dpainwv 
is rendered “a kin not kind,” “a sea of trouble” is an equally 
good equivalent of drns méAayos. The lines spoken by the waver- 
ing King of Argos— i 

dynxava 5é, p’ Ppévas 
Spacai te Spaaai re Kai 
are so translated as to bring to the reader's mind the hesitation of 
Hamlet :— 
Perplexed, distraught 1 stand, and fear alike 
The twofold chance, to do or net to do, 

A few beautiful renderings of lines and phrases may be men- 
tioned. In 1. 70, dmahdv veiobep rapedy is translated 
“ My soft cheek, once ripe with Nilos’ suns.” In ‘the dialogue 
between the King and the chorus, the fornier says :— 
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The rendering of this i h — lessly left uncorrected; but Mr. Adams’s blunders are too gross 
and for this charitable explanation. After all, 
Than of the wisdom of a woe endured. . Adams has many 
: F im com in pretending to a know of a learn - 
We may eonelude with an extract from the speech of Danaus to | Tree ie behind it. 


his daughters relating the success of his appeal to the people of 
Argos 


With one assent the Argives spake their will, 

. And, hearing, my old heart took youthful cheer. 
The very sky was thrilled, when high in air 
The concourse raised right hands and swore their oath :— 
Free shall the maidens sojourn in this land, 
Unharried, undespoiled by mortal wight ; 

No native hand, no hand of foreigner 

Shall drag them hence; if any man use force— 
Whoe’er of all our countrymen shall fail 

To come unto their aid, let him go forth, 
Beneath the people’s curse, to banishment. 


GOOD SAMARITANS.* 
“ THE stern critic from his Rhadamanthine chair,” writes Mr. 
Davenport Adams in the preface to this big volume, “ has 
of late been pleased tc fulminate against what he stigmatizes as 
‘compilations’; yet I put forward the nt volume as avowedly 
& ‘compilation’ only.” We do not feel quite sure whether or not 
he is referring to us and to more than one sharp criticism that 
we have on the art of book-making as practised by him. 
We certainly have spoken of him severely. Thus in our review 
of his: Treasury of Modern Authors (September 17, 1881) we 
began by saying:—“ Mr. Davenport Adams is once more at hir 
old triek of borrowing and blundering.” But*we do not find that 
we “ stigmatized ” his Treasury as “compilations.” Not but that 
“ compilations ” suits very well all his books that have come under 
~ mst bw when = trace the word to its Latin form, we find 
t translated in our dictionary as “a raking together, pill 
ing, ae In this sense of the term we willingly ‘allow 
that Mr. Adams is a compiler. It is not in this sense, however, 
that he takes to himself the title. “The work of the compiler,” 
he writes, “if humble, is by no means easy; he must be able to 
analyse and compare, and to place the facts he collects in a lucid 
order and agreeable form. In truth he does not so much compile 
as condense, and in a single volume is often called upon to present 
the results obtained from the patient study of half a hundred.” 
great with the scissors an te-pot. For all we know he keeps 
a copying clerk or two. But of patient study he knows nothing. 
What has a man to do with patient study who is ever trying to 
make a brave show of learning out of a most beggarly stock? 
What student, what patient student, would have the audacity 
to try, by a dexterous (or can it be only a slovenly ?) use of quota- 
tion marks, to pass off as his own the words of Milton? at 
patient student who knew no Latin, and, if possible, less Greek, 
would wish to make a show of knowing both the one and the 
other. Erasmus’s ape, when he had once given himself a gash in 
trying to’ shave like his master, did not, we may assume, play 
the part of a barber the second time. But Mr. Adams has tried 
to = himself off as a bit of a classical scholar, and has been 
made to suffer for it. We had thus in our review of his Treasury 
his pretentiousness and his ignorance :—“ We have the 
wing specimen of his Latinity :— 
Grates aqimus (sic 
Habnimus 
His Greek, as we might expect, is even worse. Té 6unye 
as the Greek for ‘Is Philip dead?’” Yet he 
s neither modesty nor even prudence. He comes out ina 
handsome volume, and at once begins to strut about in his 
of the classics. The motto on his title- he takes from St. 
Bernard, What has a man to do with St. Bernard who tells 
us that Dean Colet was the author of Rudimenta Grammaticus 
(sic)? From whom he has “compiled,” that is to say, raked 
together, pillaged, and pluadered, his motto we do not know. As 
usual, he has broken down in copying. He makes St. Bernard say, 
with a mixture of French and Latin :— 

Samaritanus sit, custodiens et observans quando oleum misericordia, 
quand viaum fervoris exhibeat, 

Starting with Latin on the title-page, he no doubt felt that his 
credit was concerned in opening the book itself with Greek. And 
Greek we get, Mr. Adams's Greek, in the third line. The whole 
passage we will quote, as it is a clear proof that he has not re- 

ted of. his evil courses, but that he is still a borrower and a 
iedens and, what is worse, that when he borrows he tries to 
pass off what is lent him as his own :— 

It is recorded to have been the opinion of Socrates that the duty of man 
is to learn’ how to do good and avoid evil, rot €v peydpoiwt 

jvre réruxrat, In a similar spirit, Dr. Johnson remarks, in his 
“ Life of Milton,” that the great aim and end of education is to enable us 
to live as true men. 4 
What does a man know of the opinion of Socrates who removes 
the rough breathing from dr: to place it over xaxdv, who later on 
gives us ¢£ mapépyov, and makes Dr, Armold say that his pupils 
“have far less vpfis” than other boys? An occasional blunder 
of this sort might of course be treated as a casual misprint, care- 
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who was ignorant of Mr. Adams’s character and habits but would 
think that here there were the firstfruits of the author's patient 
study of half a hundred: volumes? He is, no doubt, this inno- 
cent reader would say, familiar with the writings of one or other 
of Socrates's disciples. For he quotes Socrates's opinion, and 
moreover he quotes what looks a good deal like Greek. “Then, 
too, he is no doubt familiar with our own standard authors, He 
quotes Dr, Johnson, and on turning over the page he is found to 
quote Milton also, Usierseely for Mr. Adams, there are other 
patient students besides himself, who find some kind of sport in 
tracking him through his acts of compilation. We have only to 
turn to the Life of Milton to find that he has been trying to off 
part of Johnson’s words as his own. The following is pas- 
sage which he has conveyed, to use the word which “ the wise it 
call”: —“ Socrates was rather of opinion that what we had to learn 
was, how to do good and avoid evil: 

“Ore rot dv peydpoct dyabdy re réruxras.” 
Having borrowed from Dr. Johnson what he did say, Mr. Adams 
thinks to square the account by putting into his mouth what he 
did not say. If Johnson lends to Adams, Adams shall lend to 
Johnson. “ Let us reciprocate,” we can fancy Mr. Adams sa 
to Dr. Johnson, just as Dr. Johnson said to the young lady 
when they drank each other's healths in glasses of cold water. 
Johnson nowhere says “ that the great aim and end of education 
is to enable us to live as true men.” ‘The passage in his Life of 
Milton from which this sentence seems to have been “ condensed” 
is as follows:—‘ Whether we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is the 
religious and mora) knowledge of right and wrong; the next is an 
acquaintance with the history of mankind, and with those examples 
which may be said to embody truth, and prove by events the 
reasonableness of opinions.” happens curiously enough that in 
the very page where this piece of compiling is found our author 
tells us that “ the Church bids us learn ‘ to be true and just in all 
our dealings.” He adds that “ the Legislature steps in with the 
injunction that none of these things shall be taught, and sub- 
stitutes the latest edition of the Revised Code.” We are not 
aware that the Legislature has thus — in. At all events, if 
it has forbidden that truth and honesty be taught, happily it 
has not yet gone so far as to forbid them to be practised. 

Mr. Adams, having begun with borrowing from the biographer 
of Milton, goes on to borrow from Milton himself. To show how, 
like the shameless jackdaw, he tricks himself out in the beautiful 
things that belong to another we will quote the compiler and the 
compilee, if we may coin the word—the plunderer and the 
plundered—in parallel passages :— 


Mr. ADAms. 


In a strain of lofty eloquence 
Milton compassionates the novices 
who having but newly left the 
“grammatic flats and shallows,” 
where they stuck unreasonably to 
learn a few words “ with lamentable 
construction,” are suddenly trans- 

rted under another climate, “to 
and turmoiled with their 
unballasted wits in fathomless and 
unquiet deeps of controversy.” The 
result is, that they for the most part 
grow into hatred and contempt of 
learning, until they are called upon 
to choose their future career. 
some by the influence of friends, 
take to “an 
cenary, or ignorantly zealous, - 
nity.” Some are ‘to the 
trade of law, “grounding” their 
poems not on the prudent and 

eavenly contemplation of justice 
and equity, which was never taught 
them, but on the promising and 
pleasing .thonghts of “litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing 
fees.” Others betake themselves to 
State affairs; while others, “ know- 
ing no better,” abandon themselves 
to “the enjoyments of ease and 
luxury, living eut their days in in- 
glorious idleness.” 


Mrirox. 


So that the [ihe novices] having 
but newly those grammatic 
flats and shallows where they stuck 
unreasonably to learn a few words 
with lamentable construction, and 
now on the sudden transported under 
another climate to be tossed and 
turmoiled with their unballasted 
wits in fathomless and unquiet 
deeps of controversy, do for the 
most part grow into hatred and 
contempt of learning... ; till 

werty or youthful years call them 
importunately their several ways, 
and hasten them with the sway of 
friends either to an ambitious and 
mercenary, or ignorantly zealous 
divinity ; some allured to the trade 
of law, grounding their purposes not 
on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of justice and equity, 
which was never taught them, byt 
on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat con- 
tentions, and flowing fees; others 
betake themselves to State affairs ; 
+». others ... retire themselves 
Cuowing no better) to the enjoy- 
ments of ease and luxury, living 
out their days in feast and jollity. - 


Mr. Adams, by his peculiar use of quotation marks, lays violent 
hands on more than half of what he calls Milton’s “ strain of lofty 


pe wre and makes it his own. 


We admire, however, the 


esty with which, in his fourth paragraph, he disclaims all pre- 


tensions to the authorshi 
honesty here equals “ the 


of the one word “ grounding. 
licacy with which Savage was always 


Bis 


careful to separate his own merit from every other man’s, and to 


reject that 
his bi 
The 


ise to which he had no claim. He wasso accurate,” 
pher records, “as to relate that he owed three words in 

anderer to the advice of his friends.” If Hamlet had only 
lived in these latter days, what fine food he would have found for 


moralising. For what, after all, is Alexander converted into a 
stopper for a bung-hole, or imperious Cesar turned into a patch for 
a wall, compared with Milton “compiled ” and “condensed ” into 


Davenport Adams? 


Our readers will have noticed that our 


author has a second time tried to repay, ai all events, part of his 
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debt. He has now and then corrected Milton's language. Thus 
“ yetire” he has altered into “abandon,” and “feast and jollity” 
into “inglorious idleness.” In other and later emendations he 


makes Milton talk nonsense. Thus, “ i rdot 
into “ingenious and noble ardour.” But this is a 
with the stuff which, in another part, he puts 


he chan 
mere trifle compared 


uous and noble ardour ” 


into Milton’s mouth. The absurdity will be best expressed by 
quoting the passages in parallel columns :— 


Mr. ADAMS. 


But because our understanding 
cannot in this body found itself but 
on sensible th we arrive so 
clearly to the knowledge of God and 
things invisible, as, by orderly 
covering over the visible and in- 
ferior creature, the same method is 
necessarily to be followed in all dis- 
creet 


MILTON. 


But because our understanding 
cannot in this body found itself but 
on sensible things, nor arrive so 
clearly to the knowledge of God and 
things invisible as by orderly 
conning over the visible and in- 
ferior creature, the same method is 
necessarily to be followed in all dis- 
creet teaching. 


In the very next line, at the end of this monstrous jargon, our 
author has the assurance to write :—“ Here the purpose and object 
of education, as Arnold understood it, are plainly set forth.” 

It is not only the great writers of old that Mr. Adams pillages. 
He condescends even to the moderns. Mr. Green's History of the 
English People, for instance, he lays under contribution. Among 
his “‘Good Samaritans” he places Dean Colet. Brief parallel 
egy will show how he has treated the historian whom we 


ve so lately lost :— 
Mr. ApaAms, 

His faith, as Mr. Green remarks, 
“ stood simply on a vivid realization 
of the person of Christ.” And in 
the importance which was thus 
given to the moral life, in his free 
criticism of the elder Scriptures, in 
his evident partiality for simple 


Mr. GREEN. 

Hlis faith stood simply on a vivid 
realization of the person of Christ. 
In the prominence which such a 
view gave to the moral life, in his 
free criticism of the earlier Seri 
tures, in his tendency to simple 
forms of doctrine and confessions of 
faith, Colet struck the key-note, &c. 


and intelligible formulari 

“ struck the key-note,” 
This, perhaps, is what Mr. Adams calls condensing. He does, if 
we count rightly, cut down thirty-two of Mr. Green’s words into 
twenty-nine ; and these twenty-nine, by the absence of quotation 
marks, he apparently claims as his own. His own most certainl 
is the “neo-paganism,” from which Colet kept his mind autaletel. 
As he explains “neo-paganism” as “ Platonic mysticism,” we 
hazard the guess that from some writer or other he has compiled or 
condensed “ neo-platonism.” 

With one more quotation we shall have done. Here we do not 
blame Mr. Adams for borrowing: we simply reproach him with 
blundering, grossly blundering. He quotes from Coleridge what 
he calls “some exquisite lines.” We in our turn, in our desire to 
know why these lines,as quoted by Mr. Adams, are exquisite, 
will quote Sir Toby Belch’s question to the foolish knight, and 
say, “ Thy exquisite reason?” As Mr. Adams gives them they 
are utter nonsense :— 

For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 

Do thou upbear the little world below 

Of education—Patience, Love, and Hope. 
In the third line “thou,” when “ uncompiled” or “ uncondensed,” 
stands, of course, “ these.” 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Adams on the title that he has 
given to his book. He has plundered and maltreated many of 
those whose praises he has celebrated. Surely he is a little con- 
fused in his remembrance of the Gospel narrative. The man who 
fell among thieves was not the Good Samaritan, 


*MACDONELL ON THE LAW OF MASTER AND SERVANT.* 


M« MACDONELL has selected a useful and interesting 
subject, and a convenient time for writing about it. The 
law of master and servant, both as it affects the relations between 
the two persons primarily interested and as it fixes the liability of 
the master to third persons for the act of his servant, touches 
matters of everyday life, while the passing of the png wd 
Liability Act rendered desirable a reconsideration of the whole 
subject and a blending of the new law with the old. It was 
probably such considerations as these that guided Mr. Macdonell’s 
choice of a subject. The choice is at any rate a happy one, and 
it remains to he = his 

By way o inning at the beginning, Mr. Macdonell seizes 
the om ar Fo afforded by the first statement in his book— 
namely, that “the relation of master and servant is created by 
contract,” and proceeds to show that, though that is the law now, 
it was not always so, thus leading up to an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on the earlier relations of serfage, slavery, villenage, and 
so forth. There is much that is historically interesting in Mr. 
Macdonell’s introduction, especially with regard to the gradual 
elimination of the serf element in England, despite occasional 
efforts to retain it. Mr. Macdonell regards it as “a significant 
fact that the rebels who were led by Jack Cade in 1450 did 
not complain of the exactions of their lords; in the interval of 
sixty-nine years between this popular rising and the earlier peasants’ 
revolt the institution had lost its importance.” The earlier peasants’ 
revolt here referred to took place in 1381. Its immediate cause 
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was the imposition of a poll-tax, vexatiously collected ; but the 
chief demand of the insurgents was the abolition of bondage—a 
demand which they failed to obtain, inasmuch as after about a fort- 
night of success the revolt was quelled, the King declaring to the 
malcontents, like Rehoboam of old, “ You were and are rustics, and 
shall remain in bondage ; not that of old, but in one intinitely worse.” 
The first notable interference by legislation between masters and 
servants was the Statute 5 Eliz. 4, which for some centuries 
formed the principal part of the English law bearing on the sub- 
ject; and at p. 16 Mr. Macdonell gives a summary of its provisions, 
the main objects of which were the employment of all able-bodied 
persons and the localization of labour, even more stringent enact- 
— being subsequently passed for the attainment of the latter 
object. 

art I. of Mr. Macdonell’s book treats of the common law 
touching master and servant, and the author begins by referring 
to the various cases which have established that the status of 
slavery cannot exist in this country, and which were so much 
quoted some years ago, when the question cropped up in connexion 
with some ‘Admiralty instructions as to fugitive slaves. The ana- 
logous question follows, whether one man may voluntarily bind 
himself to serve another for life. Mr. Macdonell holds that in 
this country he may do so, provided that the contract is not open 
to the objection of fraud or duress, that there be consideration for 
the promise, and that the contract of hiring is not a mere coloura- 
ble cover for the reality of slavery. It is ny from the dis- 
tinction between service and slavery that the law, as now 
recognized, prohibits a master from pumenety chastising any 
servant other than an apprentice or servant under age, to whom 
he is supposed to stand in loco parentis. One other exception is 
stated to exist by Mr. Macdonell—namely, the case of the master of 
a ship, who may, after due inquiry, imprison a seaman or inflict 
reasonable and moderate chastisement for disobedience to lawful 
commands, insubordination, or mutinous, riotous, or insolent 
conduct. But we are inclined to regard this, not as an incident 
of the law of master and servant, but as a special authority com- 
mitted to the master of the ship ex necessitate rei, and for the 
safety of the ship and those on board, inasmuch as the power to 
imprison unquestionably extends over passengers as well as crew. 

r. Macdonell has, in default of direct authority, originated a 
definition of a servant, describing him as “ one who for considera- 
tion agrees to work subject to the orders of another.” By way of 
affording an opportunity of comparing other definitions with his 
own, Mr. Macdonell appends a collection of such definitions, one 
of which, from Fraser on the Law of Master and Servant, has 
at least the merit of introducing an unfamiliar word into legal 
romp as :—“ A person who ultroneously agrees to give his services 
to another for a determinate time and an ascertained hire, and 
who may get rid of the contract by paying damages.” The difficulty 
in definition is to distinguish between a servant and an agent, and 
Lord Bramwell appears to have hit the true criterion in a dictum 
quoted in this note, where he says:—‘ Shortly, the relation of 
master and servant exists where the master can not only 
order the work, but how it shall be done. When the per- 
son to do the work may do it as he pleases, then such person is 
not a servant.” With reference to this question, we come across 
for the first time a method of arrangement which Mr. Macdonell 
has adopted with even greater advantage elsewhere. Where 
cases, as in the present instance, are divided by but a narrow line, 
he puts all the authorities in two lel columns, collecting on 
the one side those which have been decided one way, on the other 
side those which have been decided the other way, thus avoiding 
the confusion and annoyance invariably resulting where conflicting 
decisions follow indiscriminately one after the other. 

Some of the cases where it is sought by a third person to fix an 
employer with liability for the act of an alleged servant turn on 
the most technical subtleties, such as that of Quarman v. Burnett 
quoted at p. 43, where “ the owners of a carriage, who were in the 
habit of hiring horses from the same person for a day or for a 
drive, always had the same driver, gave him a fixed gratuity and 

rovided him with a livery, which he kept in the hirer’s hall. 
hile he was hanging up the livery, he left the horses. An acci- 
dent happened, and the plaintiff was injured.” It was held that 
the hirers were not liable, and Mr. Macdonell devotes three 
peeee to of the judgment of the Court as delivered by Mr. 
ustice Parke, which, though undoubtedly valuable, is all 
the same to be found in the reports. Similar questions have arisen 
with regard to the liability of a cab-owner who lets a cab and 
horse to a driver for a fixed sum per day, and recent decisions 
tend to not regarding such driver as a servant. Mr. Macdonell 
goes at considerable length into the other domestic or business 
relations which, from their possessing analogous attributes to that 
of master and servant, appear to require that attention should be 
drawn to the essential points of difference. Thus sections are 
devoted to distinguishing between contracts of service and con- 
tracts for the sale of goods, which occasionally cony very 
yas | where the subject of the contract is somethi oo pro- 
duced by the labour and skill of the party employed; to distin- 
guishing between servants and contractors, servants and appren- 
tices, servants and partners, and so forth; in all of which cases 
the author's system of parallel colamns shows to great advan- 
tage, and is of material assistance in enabling the reader to 
discriminate between cases otherwise likely to induce confusion. 

To a short and not very valuable or pertinent chapter on 
married women Mr. Macdonell tacks on the whole text of the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1882—a sort of padding of 
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which this is not the only instance in his book. The points in 
which the law of master and servant touches a married woman 
are but few, and might have been easily disposed of by a paragraph 
or two and a few illustrative cases; and there can be no excuse 
for interpolating a whole Act without a word of comment or eluci- 
dation to render it other than a mere transcript. 

In Chapter xviii., which deals with the “ master’s duty in regard 
to servant’s character,” Mr. Macdonell makes a statement which, 
though strictly in accordance with settled law, will probably 
be news to many people. It is to the effect that “a master is 
not obliged to give his servant a character,” and this rule holds 

d, however much the servant may be entitled to a character in 
airness, or however cruel and injurious the refusal may be. Mr. 
Macdonell also deals pertinently enough with the protection 
afforded to a master who honestly inserts in a servant's character 
matter which would otherwise be libellous; but he does not sug- 
gest any remedy for the not uncommon cases where good characters 
are given to bad servants with a view of getting rid of them, and 
injury accrues to persons hiring such servants on the strength of 
such characters. Those, however, whose consciences are tender in 
such matters will be glad to learn that the privilege is not at an 
end as soon as the character is once given; it lasts as long as 
anything is discovered which was before unknown to the master, 
* and therefore a master who has innocently given a good cha- 
racter and subsequently discovers that it was undeserved would 
be safe and justified in communicating such discovery to the 
cervant’s subsequent employer.” 

Perhaps outside purely domestic relations, the most important 
legal incidents relating to masters and servants are those involving 
the master’s liability to third parties for the act of the servant, 
end the master’s liability to the servant for injuries received during 
the service. The former of these topics is particularly well treated 
by Mr. Macdonell, his list of cases being very ample and his 
exposition of the principles and distinctions involved being terse and 
lucid—as, for instance, where at p. 284 he discusses the somewhat 
contradictory class of cases on the proposition that “ a master will be 
held liable for a servant's acts if the servant does what he is ordered 
todo in a roundabout way, or if, in carrying out his master’s orders, 
he does incidentally something in his own behalf.” The usual 
difficulty is to distinguish such cases from those in which, to use 
o language of Baron Parke, the servant is “ going on a frolic of 

8 own. 

We cannot altogether approve Mr. Macdonell’s treatment of the 
oe vs beat Liability Act, although there is unquestionably much 
sterling and useful work expended on it. After briefly referring 
to the Act at p. 302, he goes on to describe at length the condition 
of the Jaw prior to its passing; then comes Part II. of the book 
entitled Statute Law, occupying very unprofitably no less than 300 
pages, consisting of mere reprints from ordinary public Acts, 
with the scantiest possible addition of foot-notes, and then at p. 654 
we come quite unexpectedly on the Employers’ Liability Act. When 
found, however, Mr. Macdonell’s chapter on this important statute 
will repay study. We especially approve the portion in which 
he deals with the question of ‘aolliean contracting themselves out 
of the benefit of the Act. The foot-notes su - te references to 
the cases hitherto decided under the Act. The impression left 
on the mind by a perusal of these is rather that the beneficial effect 
of the Act is being minimized by the subtleties of judicial in- 
terpretation, a result which is much to be regretted. 

If it were not for the mass of absolutely unnecessary matter 
introduced in the form of reprints, Mr. Macdonell’s work would 
be worthy of unqualified praise, and we trust that, if it reaches a 
second edition, he will see his way to making it smaller, cheaper, 
and no less useful by a judicious process of pruning. 


HONEST DAVIE.* 


R. BARRETT, unless our memory deceives us, tried several 
ways before fixing on that in which he seems to be now 
endanalie: The end of the last century and the beginning of this 
supply a period which is by no means an unpromising one to the 
novelist, if he will give himself a little trouble to study docu- 
ments—a caution which at least one novelist of some talent appears 
to have forgotten in reference to this same time. The simple, 
downright ions which, by some curious process unfathomable 
to the unambitious reviewer of novels, the first Reform Bill appears 
to have swept out of English life, were still prevalent in the early 
“eighteen hundreds,” and yet there were no characteristics of 
speech, nor even many of custom and manners, extraordinarily 
different from those of the present day. The borderland between 
the plain and the mountains, according to a hackneyed esthetic 
dictum, is the happy hunting-ground of the hunter after the 
me ge = The times of our grandfathers are such a border- 
d, — iring neither the exceptional virtue of the successful 
historical novelist, nor the commonplace photographic abilities of 
of contemporary times, to get something effective out 
of them. 

Honest Davie has a better-managed plot than either Lieutenant 
Barnabas or A Prodigai’s Progress, but we are not quite certain 
that we like it as well. The first young man is a decided stick 
(which is quite in accordance with precedents of the time, but not 
so much in accordance with modern tastes), and the first young 
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men of the two books just mentioned were not sticks. Totags 


our grandfathers always went through either the stick or 
rake period; there is certainly warrant for it in contemporary 
chronicles; but, if so, the celebrated example of Sir Walter 
should have warned Mr. Barrett off from the stick variety. He 
may, indeed, plead Thackeray's famous wish to be “ mother-in-law 
to several of those young men,” but to this there is the objection 
that the whole of one | division of the human race cannot, 
and a considerable proportion of the other division does not wish 
to, become a mother-in-law. The heroine is was, ssccgd charming, 
and deserves her name of Delia. The man must have no blood in 
his veins who would not face snug lying in any abbey for the sake 
of such a Delia. But her putative father, Mr. Adams, “ Honest 
Davie,” is a character of such exceeding ambitiousness that, 
though Mr. Barrett has done nobly to carry out his concep- 
tion, we rather hesitate to declare him successful in ing it 
out. It is not, we think, stated what relation Honest Davie is 
to the Reverend Abraham. Comparing dates, he might well be 
his grandson, for though he starts in life as nothing better than a 
ge ener, it is to be feared that the house of Adams, as described 

its great creator, was not very likely to rise in the world. But 
the spiritual age at any rate, cannot be doubted, and it 
“ imposes ” terribly. Moreover, the generous Adams blood has 
got itself a little sophisticated in transmission. The parson would 
in many ways have behaved like Davie ; but we do not believe he 
would have been guilty of the refinement which nearly costs 
Davie his life. The honest gardener, forced by circumstances into 
an awkward position, has to accept a challenge from a man of 
rank, to be fought out with the small-sword. His friends, knowing 
his utter ignorance of the weapon, engage a cunning refugee, who 
has a private botte, to teach . (When will novelists learn 
that there is no such thing as a private botte?) He overhears 
by accident a remark which shows him that an ordinary fencer 
would not be prepared for this botte, and declines to use it, 
though he does not decline the duel. The coarser but saner 
morality of Parson Adams would have led him, if he consented 
to fight at all, to argue, “This man has all the advan of 
tricks that I don’t know, and he chooses the form of duel, If 
I have the advantage of tricks that he doesn’t know, the biter 
is fairly bit.” But this, it may be admitted, is an arguable 
question of casuistical ethics, and on the whole, despite the 
unfavourable comparison which is inevitable, it is possible that 
the hero of Joseph Andrews would not look with too much dis- 
favour on the descendant whom we, not Mr. Barrett, have fathered 
on him. This in itself is sufficiently high praise, 

The story, according to a habit of the author’s, is very simple in 
general outline and rather complicated in detail. George Falkland, 
the actual, if not the titular, hero, has a spendtbrift father, who 
has juggled away his estate in Kent and lives abroad, and a more 
spendthrift uncle, Lord Kestral, who has spent his estate in 
lrough-mongering for Bute, with no other result than a barren 
title. Soon after the outbreak of the French Revolution Falkland 
finds himself in Florence, an orphan and a Luckily he 
has developed some taste for ture ; and, despite misadventure, 
he man to pick up in the stuttios of the Tuscan capital a good 
working knowledge, and something more, of the art, not to men- 
tion a living. But his thoughts are fixed om England, and as soon 
as he can he makes his way thither. He determines to walk from 
Dover to London habited as a common mason and giving himself 
outassuch. But an accident su him with sculptor’s work to do 
in the village near his father’s ok manor-house, This is now held by a 
curious person, whose daughter (as Falkland is told) comes to sketch 
in the parish church where the Italian-English mason or sculptor 
is repairing a damaged monument. The introduction leads to a 
summons to the Hall, where Falkland is asked to advise on some 
architectural —, There he meets with Mr. = " Honest 
Davie,” an enigmati rsonage possessing great th, to the 
manner of which he pas pretty obviously not been born. Mr. 
Adams is a kind of Haroun al hid (in his amiable moods) of 
private life, and, taking a fancy to Falkland, he makes him some 
wildly advantageous offers, which the young man, who is a dread- 
fully irreproachable young man, refuses,and pursues his way t 
London. There he tinds good and profitable work in a sculptor’s 
studio, and after a time chances across his uncle. The old in- 
triguer, who now lives almost wholly on his title and the remnant 
of his wits, is at first by no means pleased with such a nephew. 
But finding that he is not only independent but capable of affording 
hospitality, he relaxes amazingly. Before they have been long 
acquainted Falkland hears the story of his uncle’s marriage—a 
story of much complexity, and far too long to retell here, but 
constituting the turning-point of the plot. Lord Kestral in 
fact admits that he has married a woman of dubious character, 
whose first husband has practically repudiated her, and either 
left or given all his large property (the object of the excel- 
lent Lord Kestral’s cupidity) to a favourite servant. By this 
time has already the ¥ family 
They have a us town house 'y but magnificen 
nished, in which Delia dispenses hospitality to an exetolin ly 
motley assemblage of guests—the guests of the nouveau riche, 
already well known in novels, As far as Delia and Damon, that 
is to say, George, are concerned, the feelings of the reader are not 
long harrowed. They exchange their vows at a very early period, 
and the excellent Adams approves heartily. But Falkland’s pride 
of race forbids his living on his wife, and ‘Sem of the delay of 
the marriage many misfortunes happen. hat those misfortunes 
are we certainly shall oat sored It is sufficient to say that, 
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according to Mr. Barrett’s comfortable habit (at least since he has 
settled into this class of novel-writing), everything comes quite 
properly right, ‘The good people, after due tribulation by sword 
and pistol and in other ways, are all handsomely rewarded, and 
the bad people get it hot with typhus fever, beatings, kickings, 
general contempt, and other forms of sanction familiar to poetical 
justice. This, we say, is as it should be. An astonishing person 
was once heard at a dinner-party to address a footman in this 
manner, “Bother your saddle of mutton! I want some more of 
those enfrée-things which I don’t get every ae This is the 
voice of the natural man and of the natural novel-reader. When 
we read a novel we want some of that poetical justice which we 
don’t get every day, fortunately perhaps for some of us. 

The ‘details of the book are satisfactory. Although George 
Falkland has the drawbacks already hinted at, the first scene 
between him and Delia in the church is fresh and pleasing, and 
almost everywhere Delia herself supplies most pleasant passages. 
Adams himself is nearly always readable. The philosophy of a 
good-natured u’s correspondence has not often been better 
Mutual Friend, than here :— 


see if the spelling’s right; and there’s no fear of the letters being handed 
about for a laughing-stock. This is the lot that breaks my heart,” he 
brought his fist down on the lesser 4 “ letters about nothing, that have 
to be answered in the same spirit. It’s like watering plants with a leaky 
| You don’t do what you want to do, and you make yourself in a mess. 

here's not a word I write to these people but what will be looked at 
thro h a, dozen eye-glasses and made fun of. begin to know my 


. “I shouldn’t answer their letters.” 

“ Asking you pardon, Mr. Falkland, I think you would, sir; for I take 
it, you wouldn't pat yourself on a level with them, even in such a trifle as 
want of civility.” - ‘ 

There is also something very agreeable in Mr. Adams’s genial 
complaint that, while in his fine town house he has a duke on one side 
of him and a marquis on the other, neither duke nor marquis “ ever 
so much 4s thinks of chatting over the walls or looking in now 
and then in a friendly way,” though, as he observes with conscious 
pride, “ there's not. so much amiss with the house.” There is a humor- 
ous and rather selfish doctor who has merits, but merits on the whole 
inferior to those of the humorous and selfish nin A Prodigal’s 
Progress. ‘Still, the following speech is ; he has been con- 
gratulating Falkland on his approaching marriage:— = 

“ So be it,” said I , hot relishing his pleasantry. ” 

“ Aye; but you needn’t look as if you didn’t mean it. Confound this 
exicales delicacy, which’ must stop a man’s ‘mouth from wishing his 
friend tha) joy We can have. You'll be married before Christmas, 
or I’m a Datchman and ‘you're not flesh and blood. As for your scruples, 
you'll get, better of them as you get better of your wounds, by being in the 
te keep oat Geol; the gipey., Bigenda, pence, 
ter sobust have hover suffered day’s ill. 
hess, and I’ye,ho more sentiment than a tom-cat. The only remorse I 
have \saffered’ has been, caused by that poisonous brandy at the Lion. I 
Adama’s Hall, and Adams:shall pay 

m 
Lord Kestral, a difficult character, is rather felt after than fully 
and satisfactorily portrayed ; and his wife is entirely in the state 

.it is, in fa lly subordi ‘involves a deal of 

improbabilit and obscurity; neither the motives nor the actions 
being a8 fully intelligible as they should be. But Mr. Barrett's 
work is entirely destitute of the least trace of imitation or affecta- 
tion; it, carries the reader through with a fully sufficient tide of 
it, has one, delightful, character,and others af at ‘least 
ave merit. . Which things being so it would be a very great 
mistake todo otherwise than speak of it in terms of commen- 
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‘W SEIHER from want of enterprise or want of encourage- 


ment, our publishing houses so seldom ,bring out 
to po éditions.de fuxe,” that 
a special ‘seems due to sheep reprint Mesers, 
beautifully illustrated New ‘Testament (1), Two 
complete editions have already been, sold at ten and three guineas 
reaped ve fom the second of has reprodaged at 

really moderate price of one guinea, m sautiful work 
has probably never ered at.so.low a price. The en- 
inching compotion, petro most varied 


including. compositions, pictures, marginal ornaments, letters, 

llions, &¢,,.copied from the works of, the greatest Italian 

.its more cos in ts, 

perhaps for that reason the sone is not all that it should 

(1) The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With 

i Wood from of 

— Designs of ‘Fra Angelico, &¢. London: 


be; but the engravings are admirable, in spite of this ‘defect. 
There is one reason among others which should secure Messrs. 
Longmans’ reprint a hearty welcome. It bas been very commonly 
asserted of late that the mechanical methods of the American en- 

vers enable them to reach an unrivalled of delicacy. A 
ttle examination of some of ' the engravings in this volume will 
show that this is an unfounded pretension. we a 
ever done can surpass the delicacy of the line work in Mr. J. 
Cooper's reproduction of Pinturicchio’s “ Last a on p. 89; 
and the same might be said of many of the other illustrations. 

Mr. Malden modestly says in his preface that “the historical 
scholar will find nothing new ” in his little book (2); and, if he 
confines that honourable title to readers of the calibre of Mr. 
Freeman or Mr. Bryce, he is probably right. To the great majo- 
rity of English ers, however, even to such as have not con- 
fined themselves to novels, there is much in what he has written 
that will be quite new. Probably no part of European history is 
less known than the long struggle between the subjects of the house 
of Austria and the Turks in the valley of the Danube. How many 
educated Englishmen have any distinct idea of what Macaulay 
was referring to when he spoke of the i day sung by Filicaja 
when the Turk retired from the walls of Vienna? It is this great 
day and its consequences which Mr. Malden has chosen for the 
subject of his historical essay. Of the accuracy of his narrative 
we do not here attempt to judge; but he certainly tells his sto 
clearly. Hesketches the advance of the Turks during the seventeent 
century, and shows how the tyranny of the Hapsburgs in Hungary 
opened the road for them to Vienna. We think that he might 
have told us more about Charles of Lorraine, the princely exile 
whose life was but a battle and a march,as Carlyle has said, 

uoting the Piccolomini. The ancestor of the present Emperor of 
Anstris was at least as interesting a figure as his fellow-general 
Sobieski, the King of Poland. Mr. Malden dwells with a certain 
affection on the picture of that brilliant hero, But the interest of his 
book is not only personal. The general position of Europe in 1683 
is well described, and full justice is done to the vital importance of 
the battle won on the 12th of September of that year. If anything, 
Mr. Malden is too much afraid of appearing to attach too much im- 
portance to the qualities of individual men. He devotes some pages 
to asserting with a superfluity of illustration—driving his nail home 
ten times over, after the manner of Macaulay—that the general 
course of events would not have been materially altered if the 
Christian and Turkish leaders had been different men, This isa 
favourite theory of the seeming scientific historian, but it is dis- 
ata by Mr. Malden’s own facts. It is perfectly obvious that, if 

tarremberg had made a less heroic defence in Vienna, if Kara 
Mustapha had been a general in anything but name, if the Duke of 
Lorraine and John Sobieski had not as unselfish as they 
were able, the great victory would never have been won, and 
pod arg course of events in Europe would have been profoundly 
modifie 

Mr. Paul has done the students pf pcr history some service 
Ae sketch of the history of the old standing agitation for Short 


Government. The general outlines of the story from the reign 
for 
‘3 


motion in 1880, are ey told by Mr. Paul. It is aoniry neces- 


sary to say thathe is astrong advocate for frequent elections. 
He would be satisfied with triennial Parliaments if could 
not be made yearly; but he would prefer the shorter peri The 


uctions he draws 
different things 


any difference between the demand for frequent Parlia- 
ments in the fourteenth century and the Chartist tion for 
wParlie- 


= an effectual 
lu 


governing 

writers on politics, 
Mr. Paul has an impartial sympathy with all rebels against autho- 
body of men opposed. king 


he nobles who upset him or murdered him were patriots. Looking 
at all history fromi this point of view, Mr. Paul. 

rather important/considerations. He takes no notice, for i 

of the fact that the frequent Parliaments of the Lancastrian peri 
were mainly valued because helped the ari 

England for their own benefit. It 

Mr. Paul is perfectly impartial. From 

he begins to distrust and dislike them. The few 
ations on the value of Short Parliaments with w: 


aristocracy to govern 
is only fair, however, to say that 
hig own side wins 
of eonsider- 

he concludes 
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| 
“ You have plenty of work before you, if you intend answering all these 
letters,” said I, sitting down by the table. ' 
“ They'll keep me going best — of the night, I warrant. Letters seem 
to me like weeds in a garden: if you don’t get rid of ’em at once, there’s no 
q getting rid of ’em at all. That lot’s from people I don’t know,” he pointed 
; to the aane heap. “People in misfortune—widows and orphans, poor 
souls! tradesmen on the brink of ruin, and poets on the verge of a 
A trifle of money and a couple of words, that’s all they want: "Tis the 
of my work.” 
“ And the pleasantest, I should think.” 
1 Yes, sir. Miss Dobson don’t have to look over the answers to them to 
| 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
| 
| ever a general dissatisfaction has been felt with the conduct of 
| ‘ author looks at his subject from the purely ical point of view, 
which is, in our opinion, another way of eeying that his facts are 
| likely to be more useful to his reader than the ded 
i from them, His theories make Mr. Paul call ve 
q by the same name. There is nothing in his book to show that he 
mént in which the Lords and the Charch = gtéeater-share of 
of and the second was a fevo- 
entitle them e respect of the ng was 
the only power in the country that could have defended the 
poorer classes or the towns against the nobles is nothing in their 
eyes. He wasaking, and therefore all o ition to him was right. 
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his book state the Radical view of the r position of that 
body very adequately. The member of Parliament of the future 
a prison, He wi ept under sharp discipline, and wi 

do his work under the warder'’s eye by day and by night, The 


‘ideal is more curious than beautiful. 


It is doubtless a t thing to believe that any man’s life 
would be of interest to all other men, but it ought to be remem- 
bered that much depends on the way in which it is told. We do 
not feel very sure that the career of John Taylor, attorney-at-law, 
could have been made very fascinating reading by any degree of 
literary skill; but we have no hesitation in saying that as it is 
written this Autobiography (4) isa very dull book. It is in the 
fullest extent of the term a chronicle of small beer. Mr. Taylor 
has little to give beyond his reminiscences as first coroner for the 
borough of Bolton, “ with notices of a oe and things met 
with during a life of seventy-two years lived in dnd about Bolton.” 
The only distinct idea to be gained from them all is that there is 
an immense amount-of commonplace in Bolton as well as else- 
where. There is also a t deal of piety. of an honest, but not 
picturesque, character. e theatrical reminiscences promised on 
the back of the volume are terrible to read. It is painfully 
obvious that the wild amateur was dangerously active in the pro- 
vinces in Mr. Taylor’s youth. He himself acted Hamlet, Othello, 
and other easy parts. For the rest his theatrical reminiscences are 
mainly restatements of such little known facts as that Mr. Phelps 
acted a great many during many years. Mr. Taylor's diary 
may perhaps show the social historian of the future how much the 
infinitely little occupied the English of the nineteenth century, 
and how complacently pious they were. 5 


The account of her tour in Holland and Belgium which 
“M.A. W.” (5) has published deserves respectful attention. It is 
ea the most simple-hearted piece of bookmaking ever seen. 

is may seem statement, but it is fully justified by 
the facts. “M.A. W.” seems to have spent a month or so in 
Holland and. Belgium with a friend. ey stayed at various 
hotels, and visited all the churches and picture-galleries. Their 
observations on both do equal credit to their heads and their hearts. 
All this part of the book, however, might well be put into thirty 
of its two hundred and forty pages. The rest is made up of quite 
audacious cab The astonished reader will find in the preface 
a pedigree of the ancient house of Perceval, beginning with 
William Gouel de Perceval, who married Auberie de Bellomente 
circa 1140, Why it is there does not appear. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the-volume Mr. Motley is freely used for the mo 
of supplying padding. The siege of Leyden, the sack of Haar em, 
and the Spanish Fury at Antwerp are told én evtenso, and in his 
own words. This perhaps shows modesty in “M. A. W.”; but 
she should not have forgotten the inverted commas. The pretence 
of writing a tour has often been made to cover a good deal; but 
it has not been used before as a peg on which to hang a series 
of extracts from a distingtished historian. 


The account which the members of the T. T. Club have written 
of their visit to the Ardennes (6) is full of Potties of the most 


can only describe things as a 
ned.” The pity is that such Sumeuy things happened. 
The trivial text is illustrated by a numberof respectable drawings, 


Mr. Alfred -Tulk has published a translation of a biographical 
sketch of the life of nz Oken (7), Alexander Ecker, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Freiburg. Although 
the biogra ‘was otgeiy delivered as an “ oration” in 
honour of Oken, it is by no means a mere panegyric, Pro- 
fessor Ecker writes at least in a critical spirit, and seems intent 
on showing his man as he really was. ere is no sign of any 
inclination on his part to te the value of:Oken’s work as 
a man of science. The other side of his life—his political 
activity, his troubles with the reactionary Government of Weimar, 
and his unfortunate dispute with Goethe—is dealt with in a 
temperate wy which inspires confidence in Professor Ecker’s 
ability to a story accurately. Mr. Tulk has executed his 

ion very successfully as far as we can judge in the absence 
of the original. His English reads a little stiffly, but it is free 


The body of readers who enjoy descriptions of fox- 
hunting will fa ® glorious feast popaeel for thom in Captain 


(4) Autobi of a Lancashire ; being the Life and Recollec- 
tions of John nat-Law. ited by Ji Bolton: 

"Two Friends in Hollantl and i “M. 
nites & On Belgium. By “M.A.W.” London: 


_ (6) The Hailes of Ardenne: a Visit to the Caves of Han. Described 
and illustrated by the T. T. Club. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883, 


Lorenz Oken : ical Sketch. *By Alexander Ecker. 
the” Geren by ‘Alfred ulk, London; Kegon Paul, ‘Trench, & 


Pennell Elmhirst's Cream of Leicestershire (8). The author has 
selected the most interesting among his contributions to the 
Field, and publishes them in one profusely-illustrated volume. It 
is full of exciting runs, varied a reasonable rtion of 
tumbles. Captain Pennell Elmhirst is distinguished many of 
his fellow sporting correspondents by the fact that he writes like a 
gentleman and a man of the wérld. He neither rushes into 
twaddling personalities nor flourishes scraps of stale Latin. Mr. 
Sturgess’s numerous illustrations are very 

“ At the present time,” says Miss Rosa Mulholland, “when the 
Irish peasant is under a terrible cloud, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to some readers to get a glimpse of him from a favourable 

nt of view.” The favourable view which the author promises 
in her preface is certainly given in The Wild Birds of Killeevy(9). 
The Irish peasants of this story are assuredly the most mil 
mannered race of men who ever shot a landlord from behind a 
hedge or murdered a process-server. Their hearts, as one of the 
characters prettily p koma are as large as copper kettles, their 
sentiments are of the finest description, they pass their hard- 
earned leisure in talking about King Olaf and the fairies, and they 
yearn for the sweetness and light of poetry. We are afraid that 
the cloud which rests over the Irish t covers very few such 
charming people as this, and that the author has drawn much 
more on her imagination than on observation when she was 
drawing the portraits of her peasants. For the rest The Wild 
Birds of Killeevy is a pretty story, which would have been better 
if the author had taken the trouble to make it shorter. The 
heroine is a girl with a wonderful voice, who is stolen by gipsies, 
and adopted by an eccentric lord. The hero is a t poet, who 
follows her over the world—or nearly. It is unnecessary 
to say that the lovers are finally made heey: To be sure, 
it is not a very tempting kind of happiness. Theyare pag he 
the eccentric lord with a small property in Ireland, Miss Mul- 
holland has discreetly drawn a veil over the sequel. We have no 
doubt that the hero, who is a lite person, is now going from 
publisher to publisher, and that the heroine is vainly seeking an 
engagement to sing in the provinces. 

Mr. Thornton informs us in the high an@ mighty preface to his 
little volume of verse (10) that he “cannot candidly profess any 
desire to hear expressed @ the present volume the 
opinions of those who in a matter of letters are scarcely entitled 
to have an opinion, much less to express one.” When minor 
poet takes this tone—and he generally does—we know very well 
what he means, and avoid comment. As, however, he goes on to 
say, “ But to all whose honesty is unimpeached and whose judg- 
ment I should respect I commend it, with the desire, which ever 
author ought to feel, for advice rather than praisé,” we will 
take it for granted that he has a good opinion of. our mary 4 
and judgment, and give him .a little piece of advice. It 
refers wholly to a matter of literary good taste. We should, 
then, recommend. him when next he undertakes to write a 
drama to introduce it with less of what the Italians call 
“yimbomhbo.” It does not look well in a writer to be so 
acutely conscious of the grandeur of his ic mission, Mr. 
Thornton talks far too condescendingly about his unwillingness “to 
pen flat and commonplace ,” which he seems to think are 
needed in the plays of the ordinary run of dramatists “ for the pur- 
pose of developing character or advancing the plot.” ‘These words 
are apt.to recur as we read Zhe Son.of Shelomith, We cannot 
help thinking that an author who cannot condescend to the work 
which was good enough for Dryden should have given us some- 
thing better than one hundred and ae P of rather 
aimless dialogue in decent verse of the niiior poetic kind. T 
is a fault of literary ive, too, in the yery smallspace which 
Mr. Thornton leaves in his remarkable preface between himself and 
fEschylus. This ought, howeyer, to. give the volume a 
certain value. It is the most frank revelation of the inner. man of 
the minor poet which we have yet had the fortune to meet, 

Few prettier little books have been published of late than 
Lord Rosslyn’s collection of Sonnets (rr). We are speaking for 
the moment of the — and binding; but the sonnets are not 
wholly unworthy of the neat ar which they are set forth. 

We have to notice the An Register a? 1882 (12), which 
Se the usual full account. of the year in the usual compact 


The stout volume (13) which Messrs, Lathom Browne and ©, G. 
Stewart have published will undoubtedly be found useful to docto 
and lawyers. It gives a careful account, from a medical and | 
point of view, of seven trials for poisoni The choice has been 
made so as to illustrate the use of the following drugs—prussic acid, 
strychnia, antimony, arsenic, and aconitia. The trials were all 
famous, They are those of Tawell, W. Palmer, Dove, Madeline 


Smith, Dr. Pritchard, Smethurst, and Dr. Lamson, m 
(8) The Cream of Leicestershire: Eleven Seasons’ Skimmings, Notable 
Runs, and Incidents of the: Chase. By Captain Pennell Elm Illus- 


trated by John Sturgess. London: Routledge & Sons. 1883. 
(9) The Wild Birds of Killeevy: By Rosa Mulholland. London: 
Burns & Oates. ) 
The Son Shelomith. Thorn‘ 
(2) Sonnets, By the Earl of Rosslyn. London: William Blackwood 
Sons. 3+ 


I 
cS The Annual Register for 1882. New Series, London: Rivingtons. 


1883. 
Trials for Murdér by Poisoning. . Lathom Browne 


| 
guide-book. The T. T. Club are persuaded that this sort of thing 
“is tinctured with a local colouring which could not so effectually 
be given in any other way,” and hope that “the reader's indigna- 
tion may be lessened when he learns that this is the authors’ first 
attempt at a work of this kind, and that they lack the experienced 
and accomplished traveller’s gifts of brilliant, picturesque, and 
| 
caves of Han-sur-Lesse. 
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From among the 
select the Holiday Handbooks (14) of Mr. Percy Lindley for par- 
ticular mention. We have three of the series before us—one for 
“ Amsterdam and Zuyder Zee,” one for the Moselle, and one for 
the Ardennes. All are clearly written, full of information, 
and well illustrated. The publisher has had the excellent idea of 
leaving a good of margin for memoranda, and he sells them 
at the wonderfully moderate price of a penny. 

We have also to notice Stanford’s Englishman’s Guide-book to 
the United States and Canada (15), a handy, clearly-printed, and 
well-illustrated volume. 

Mr. Fry publishes a third edition of his Handbook to London, 
“revised and enlarged” (16). We are not very sure that much 
is gained by putting bird's-eye views into it instead of maps; but 
they are at least clear, and, as far as we can judge, accurate. 

Anybody who wishes for information about the island of 
Jamaica—the most struggling and helpless of colonies—will find 
7 the copious Handbook (17) prepared by Messrs. Sinclair and 

A writer who signs himself “ Aquarius” has drawn up the rules 
of écarté in a nicely-printed little book (18), which can go into a 
waistcoat-pocket. It is copiously illustrated. 

Under the somewhat inaccurate title of Music in Song (19) 
Miss L. L. Carmela Koelle has formed a very pretty little collec- 
tion of extracts from various authors. The name is not quite accu- 
rate, as the collection contains not only songs, but s of 
blank and heroic verse, as well as quotations from Hooker, mb, 
Ruskin, and less famous prose writers. It has been made with 
taste, and the little book is very prettily got up. 

Miss Harrison's selections from Spenser (20) will doubtless be 
found useful for schools and for children at home. About one- 
half is taken from the Faerie Queen, the other is devoted to the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, Mother Hubbard's Tale, and Colin Clout. 
The notes are kept within reasonable limits, and are clear. 

Aésthetical Sanitation (21) is a somewhat ambitious title for a 
handful of sensible little articles about rational dress; but Mr. 
_ advice is really good, and he is wholesomely free from 

ads. 

Messrs. Stevens and Haynes publish a treatise on The Law and 
Practice of Discovery (22) by Mr. C. J. Peile. 

Among reprints and new editions we have to notice the first 
volume of a fourth edition of Mr. Macleod’s standard book on 
banking (23). 

A humbler work on a commercial subject, Mr. Pearce’s Merchant's 
Clerk (24), bas reached its twelfth edition. 

Mr. Shadwell’s Architectural History of Rome (25) has reached 
a second edition. 

Messrs, Field & Tuer of “ Ye Leadenhall Presse,” as they ab- 
surdly call it, have had the happy idea of republishing Jeremy 
Taylor's sermon on the Marriage Ring (26). An explanatory and 
critical introduction is prefixed by J. A. Kerr. 

The “ Riverside Edition ” of Hawthorne’s works now includes 
Our Old Home and the English Note Books (27). 

Several volumes have been added to the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges (28) issued under the editorship of the Dean 
of Peterborough. 


(14) Holi Handbooks. Edited P Lindley. London: 12 


(15) The Englishman’s Guide-book to the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated. London: Edward Stanford. 1883. 

(16) London. Illustrated by Sixteen Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal 
Streets. By Herbert Fry. London: Allen & Co. 1883. 

(17) The Handbook of Jamaica for 1883. By A. C. Sinclair and 

urence R. Fyfe. London: Edward Stanford. Jamaica: Government 

ment. 1883. 

(18) Ecarté. By “ Aquarius.” London: Allen & Co. 1883. 
(19) Music in Song; frem Chaucer to Tennyson. Compiled by L. L. 
Carmela Koelle. Lenton : Griffith & Farran. 1883, ‘ad 

(20) Spenser, for Home and School. Poems of Spenser, selected and 
arranged, with’ Kotes by Lucy Harrison, London: Richard Bentley & 
3- 
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(21) sthetical Sanitation. By William White. London: Edward 
ford, 1883. 


(22) The Law and Practice of Discovery in the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice. By Clarence John Peile. Stevens & Haynes. 

23) The Theory and Practice of Banking. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
Fourth Edition. London Longmans & Co. "7883. 

(24) The Merchant's Clerk. By John Pearce. London: Effingham 
WwW 188 


3. 
25) The Architectural History of the Ci Rome. By Arthur Shadwell. 
Bastion Oxford : Parker & Co. od 


(26) The Marriage Ring; or, the Mysteriousness and Duties o 
By Dr. Jeremy Taylor.’ London: Field & Tuer. 
27) The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Vols. VII. and 
Vi1l. London: Kegan Paul, ch, & Co, 1883. 

(28) The Cambridge Bible Schools and Colleges. Cambridge : 
University Press ad 
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FE XCAVATIONS at EPHESUS, on the site of the Temple of 


Diana.—The COMMITTEE formed to resume these excavations, under the sanction 
of the Government and of the Trustees of the British Museum. have resolved to APPEAL to 
the Public for further AID to carry on the excavations, for which a fresh firman has been 
obtained by Mr. Wood, who had already re-commenced the work with encouraging signs of 
success, and who is authorized to resume it as soon as the hot weather has passed. In the 
course of the few weeks during which the work was carried on some interesting inscriptions 
and fragments of scu!pture were found ; a large area was excavated to an average depth of 
17 ft., preparatory to reaching the depth of the few more feet necded to recover the stoncs. 
Mr. Wood expects to find portions of the sculptured frieze and superstructure of the Temple ; 
some more drums of the sculptured columns may also be d. Itis indisp ble that a 
sufficient amount be subscribed to enable the Committee to complete without delay this 
i ing and i pl and, further, to enrich the col'ection of Greek art in the 
British Museum, where a spacious room has now been assigned for the Ephesian marbles. 
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1440 marks in Mathematics (Sandhurst Open Competition, Dec. 1882), 
6th place in Mathematical Honours List (Cambridge Locals). 
idates ha 
Terms (strictly inclusive) for Board and Tuition, £35 per term. 


References permitted 
W., and to several Members of the 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


T HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). 
A but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, or 
Fitted with Iridium-pointed PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as and Gusable as Gold. 
Wholesale only of Tuos. De La Rue & Co., London. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENT. TAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &e 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON..........f Gravesend, 
CHINA STRAITS. JAPAN TON. Wednesday, 13 30 


ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY ... 
Tom Brin Monday 
TBRALT AR, MAL YPT, 
LTA. EGYPT, ADEN. end} Every Wednesday. 
Loyspoy 122 LEADENHALL E.C., and 
5 COCKSPUR STREET. 


on M. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Prices ; xtra charge for ee! 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


MAES SO 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingpetionte, 
and can also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sold everywhere. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 


COCKS’ 


ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c: 
Cocks’ Reading Sauce ind accelerates 

READING 


MAGNESIA.— 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, aod Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 193 
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ASSURANCES, 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Rise, hove been by the Corporation for more than a 
century anda 
Funds in hand exceed £3,200,000. 


‘THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 

Capital paid up £250,000 

Life Funds in Special Trust for Life nh ag Holders exceed .. £309,000 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 
OFFICES—19 and 20 LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON-1 E.cc. ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
NCOME and FUNDS (iss). 
Fire Premiums £160,100 
jiu 181,500 
121,300 


mm. £2,749,400 
[MPEBIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1 ,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


T° SOLICITORS.—The LAW UNIC ION FIRE and LIFE 
, COMPANY, 1% Chancery Lane, , Offers exceptional facilities 
advan rt ineludi Loans on mortgage 
of Keversions Life Interests, and the purchase of Reversions, to the best advantage 
their cli clients. Particulars furnished by return of post. 
OFFICE, 


P} FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
rey = A against Loss by Fire and Lichtalng — in all parts of the World. 


with promptitude and liber: 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. us 
L264" & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


‘The Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s. 6d, 
for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 

" Not less than 600 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in fature Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of ‘* Tastitute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. , 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon: Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., DCL. ‘ 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex; ac. 
The Right Hon, the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured, 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular ; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 


cation, 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS | 


“THE QUEEN. OF TABLE WATERS” 


“ Pure, cooling, and refveahingj erence over other 
mineral pe 


Dr. Lorinser, Imperial Hospital, Wieilen, Vienna, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLION Ss. 


‘SPECTACLES ©. 


QNE-FOURTH of those suffering from Dimness of Sight or 
- Blindness can trace their calamity to.the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, 
ahd unsuited to’ the sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND 
STREET, having made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards 
of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lefses. Testimonials as to the success of 
Mr. LAURANCE'S treatment have been received from Earl Lindsay, Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart,, Sir Graham Briggs, Bart., Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
MP., Lieutenant-Genera} Macmullen, Brentwood, General Torrens, commanding Cork 
Division, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. Pathphlét—“Spectacles : 
their Use and Abuse,”’ post free. 


Chy Branches_s POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE and FENCHURCH STREET, EC. 


OTICE. rine hei K’S DINNER SETS,. Facsimiles of the 
Sie i h Century, including many special ‘desighs in the Tournai, 


pole addresses, Oxiord Street and Orchard Street, W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea, Esplanade. 
and West Pier. Central and quiet. ished. Complete organiestion. 
Spacious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooms for is, oe and for Gentlemen, a-Water 
Service in the Hotel. Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


Pot AND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 


BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate ch Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and promenade pier. best bathing 
iu the Island. Good anchorage for yachts. —Apply to the MANAGER. 


[LFRACOMBE.. —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beantiful eoast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 250 rooms. 
Table-d'hote Six to Eight o'clock, at tables.—Address the MANAGER, 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


AND 


DECORATIONS. 
Original in Design and of the Finest Workmanship. 


109 FLZET STREET. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


most delicious and valuable 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


W. StToppa' 
“LC, ‘Fea. City Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE’ ‘S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Cote of all New Books of more than average interest are added to MUDIE'S 
SEL L as the demand increases, and ad ample ly is of all the 
principal appear. ription, O inea per annum, com 
mencing at any date. Prospectuses postage free on application, 
Limited, 30 to 31 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
ot THE SATURDAY — are required,for which 64.each will be given, viz.: 
1, Pad 75, % 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Sou pton Street, Strand. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by Krrxtanp, 
Corr, & €o., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 6d. to India, om a; Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of 
£1 10s. 6d. to all other chet aeeg Coteus and Possessions throughout the world, 


to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American 
Hepublics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, ‘Persia, 
an eira. 


£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 
chicat nee? to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
an ee REVIEW toany part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia 


London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens,S.W. 
' Just published, in crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


Bose of DISUNION ; or, Imperial Misrule in the Colonies. 
By C.J. Rows, M-A., Author of “ Questions of the Day in Victoria.” 
London, Lonomans and Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 


(THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK : Suggestions and Rules 

for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and other Mi 

and Practice of Parliament. an 

the Speaker of the House of C y REGINALD F. D, PauGray 

of the House of Commons. Fifth and and. Enlarged Edition. With Additional Chapters on the 

Duties of Chairmen of Board and Shareholders’ Meetings, and the Practice of Committees. 
London : auneee! Low, MaRsTox, & Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘ ’ CHEAP NEW EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, picture boards, 2s.; cloth; %. 6d.; half vel. gilt top, 3s. 6d. (postage, 4d.) 
THE GOLDEN CALF. Miss Brappon’s Recent Novel. 


INTERESTING NEW WORK. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LANCASHIRE LAWYER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. 400 pp. with Index and Table of Contents, handsomely 
PP. cloth, red edges, és. net. one 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a LANCASHIRE LAWYER, with 

Theatrical and being the Life and Recollections of 

and First Corone: ot of Bolton, with Notices of 

Bolton. Embellished wit with duriog Lit of Engraved on Steel in the highest 
Edited by James CLEGG. ‘ 


Bolton: THR DAILY CHRONICLE OFRICE. 
Manchester : TvBas, BROOK, & CHRYSTAL, Booksellers, Market Street. 


price 10s. the Setond Edition of 
GOSTWICK abd” HARRISON’S OUTLINES of GERMAN 


LITERATURE, carefully revised and Sot 80 A New Chi is added on the 
1873-1883, and, in addition to the ne r4 os there second 
Index of the Tittes of Books and of the to; 


WILLIsMs & NoreGarTe, Henrietta Os ; Edinburgh. 
Just published, fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Vw 
Oscar and ESTHER ; and other Poems. By Franx Surrn 
London: WYMAN & 74-78 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
Y, post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LEANINGS in in IRELAND after the LAND ACTS. By 
tea HALL, formerly “ Daily News” Commissioner of the French 
194 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MUDIE: S SELECT LIBRARY: 


"Books FOR ALL READERS. 


Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in circulation at | 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all Works of more than average deteed con- 
tinue to be added as the demand increases, and ample supplies, are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER‘OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


» BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PARCELS POST SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
with a deposit of 10s. on account of postage. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PARCELS POST. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Owing to the introduction of the Parcels Post and the great reduction in railway 
charges, Subscribers can obtain a constant and punctual supply of New Books as 
conveniently in the Country asin London. Town Subscribers can be temporarily 
transferred Country Department without extra charge. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
22 20. for 
An increased number of volumes is supplied to Subscribers not requiring all new books. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


+ 2 vols. 
3 vols. with delivery. 


TRUBNER & NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of BURMA, including Burma 


Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and ae From the 
the End of the First War with British India, Lieut.-General 
G.C.M.G., K.C,S.1., and C.B, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 


TIBETAN GRAMMAR. By H. A. Jascuxe. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. By E. H. WHINFIELD, 
M.A., late of the Bengal Civil Service, Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 


TION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and foot, and the 
Emotions by Language, Coyntenance, and 


LIMITED, 


the Gesture. By C. I. 
HESPERI DES: the Occupations, Relaxations, 
end, tions ofa Life, By Laun CRLOT OROSS, Author of “ Characteristics 


| at Hunt,” “ Brandon Tower,” “‘ Business,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS.: 


From the Gulf to the Rio Grande. By Avex. E. Sweet and J. Arnmoy Knox, 
Editors of “Texas Siftin, English Copyright Edition. ee 
fusely Illustrated, cloth oe 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Srxverr, 


Author of “ The Occult of the Simla Eclectic Philoso- 
phical Society. Crown 8vo. 


LECTURES to AMERICAN AUDIENCES. | 


By FowAnp A. D. Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

I. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN ITS THREE HOMES. 

Il, THE PRACTICAL BEARINGS OF GENERAL EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the 


cloth, 7: 


ETHIC. Demonstrated in Order. 


and Divided into Five Parts. By Benepicr pg Sprxoza. Translated from 
the Latin by Witt1as Hate Wuire. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
al to 


SHAKESPEARE’S: BONES: the Propos 


Disinter them considered in relation to their Berti bearing on his Por. |. 


traiture, illustrated by instances of on of 
C. M. Incuesy, LL.D. -Small-4to, boards, 


Living to the Dead. By 


LONDON: TRUBNER & ©O., LUDGATE ‘HILL. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


- | SQUIRE LISLE'S BEQUEST. By Ayxe 


BEa.g, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. Fanny E. 


Notuxy, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c, 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. KaTHarine Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of BEY. &c. 3 vols. 


FARMER JOHN. By Gerorce Hotmes. 


3 vols. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heten Maturrs, 
Author of “‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. Second Edition, 8 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
tly 4-=— and bound, and illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT, 
ILLAIS, Hunt, Poynter, Foster, TENNIEL, SANDYS, 
E. HuGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
4 WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. | THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life in a Colony. 


WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
‘ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. ‘ | SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


LIFE OF IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE, 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA 


LAIRD OF NORLAW. | 
AGNES, 


By F. W. ROBINSON. . 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS.. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hvco. 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. | JBAFFRESON’S BOOK ABOUT DOC- 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. TORS. 

(AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


sIR BURKE'S FAMILY 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. | 8T. OLAYE'S. By the Author of * Janita’s 
By Mrs. GRETTON. 

FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BURKE'S ROMANCE OF 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINE . 
Professor 


uy LITTLE LADY. By E. Fraxces 
Cc. ONGE. PoyNTER. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND, LIBRARIES, 


No, CCXLIX. for AUGUST, «| et 


THE. .LAW, MAGAZINE: rmq REVIEW. 


‘The of Shipownere at Home and Abveat., By F. W. Raikes, LL.D., 

2. The Courts and the Law of Partnership. By Almaric Rumsey, Professor of 
Indian Jurisprudence, King’ bone 

3. Te Row tory of Malice A forethought. By F. W. Maitland, M.A., 

By W. Faloon, Q.C., late Professor of Constitutional 

A Specimen of English Case-Law. 

$ Legal Legal Obituary of the en 

8. Quarterly Digest of Reported Cases, with Tables re References, 
Index of Subjects, + Title-Pages and Contents of f,Casce 

STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bars 


and ARCHITEOTURE, “THE 


BUILDER ; see Tisetpetions, Cloisters at arg } Poplar Tabernacle ; The Walls 


of Nurem + Tho i Bradford; Te 
Oa Dever Form for Competing 4d. 


ready, each ls. ; post free, ls. 2d. 


WINS0R, & NEWTONS NEW HANDBOOKS on the 


by the Author. Edited by ~ Keeper of the Art 


No. 38. 
THE ART of ETCHING EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 


By H. 8. Ropenrsos, Fellow of the Society of Painter Etchers. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 
AND NEW EDITIONS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens" &c. 
“ Brimful of the quiet humour, the tender pathos, the 
skilful | character-sketehing, which 


graphic word- 
anark all Mrs. Ridde 
*A Struggle for Mrs. Ridaent hes written a 


sketches evidently from life. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


DISARMED. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 


lorning Post. 


3 vols. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


By Miss E. FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 


“Tt is a singularly powerful and Sassinating story : it 4 
written with care, and it contains any 
of great beauty. It is full 0 of striking straits of all kinds 
po | types, from the fierce and bitter old Radica 
“weaver, to ‘the slender but spiritually earse.” 


cadem 
“ That crowning situation, me the scenes that —— i it, 
of a ing unquestion- 


-are eminently vel show: 


able talent.” Saturday Review 


2 vols. 


HELENE. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 


“Tt is o pretty pomanse, and clever withal. Indeed it is 
something more than pretty ; it is graceful, passionate, and 
pathetic, end it is = parts by a force incompa- 
tible mere prettiness.""—St. James's Gazette. 

bed Kennard’s style is easy her English 
sound, ‘sod her men and women Hed with th ler as rea! 
not mere abstractions label! ith this = name. 

élene herself is full of life to the lips." —Stando 


1 vol. 6s. 


ONCE MORE. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, 
Author of “ The Turn of the Tide." 


ESTCOURT. 
By Lord JAMES DOUGLAS. 


A Novel of Sport and Love. 
“Lord James Douglas has a happy style. “the @ men are 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINES 
of a BARRISTER" CAREER. 
New and Revised Edition, 1 vol. cloth, 2s. $d. 
“ A mine of information and amusement combined.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


LORD HATHERLEY’S LIFE. By the 
Rev. W. R. W. Srermens, Author of * The Life and 
Letters KY. Hook” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 


THE peraeraor of a LONG LIFE. 


By 8.C. HALL. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 
OLD COURT CUSTOMS and MODERN 


COURT RULE, By the Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. | vol. 
demy 8vo. 1 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. The 


Sevutee Edition. 6 handsome volumes, large crown 


*,* ‘BENT, are the ig Complete Editions 
of Miss Austen's V 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON; with Remi- 
A Edited by J. BRINSLEY 
Ricuanps. nd Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ A readable, graphic, and faithful aay of Eton life. 4 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


TEN YEARS on a GEORGIA PLAN- 
TATION since the WAR. By the Hon. Mrs. J. W. 
Leiea. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORIC RECORDS of the 93rd 
AND HIGHLANDERS (now the 2nd 
Battalion of the Princess Louise's Argyll and Suther- 
By Captain R. 4. BuRGoynNe. 

my 


THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 


New Edition, ag? down to date and considerably 
— By C. R. Low, late Indian Navy. Crown 


FIVE MONTHS in EGYPT. By 
Translated by WILLIam Cony. 


AZAHAR: a Journal in Spain, By E. c. 
Hope-Epwarpes, Author of “ Eau-de-Nil.” 
crown 8vo. 73. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the late 
Coxxop THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's and 
edited by Dean STANLEY. New and much enlarged 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 

“One of the most interesting eotioetinns of letters in the 

English language.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 


IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. By 

Lady FLORENCE Dixit, Author of * Across Pata- 

nia” &c. With numerous Illustrations by Major 

raser and Captain C. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
Whymper and Pearson. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ‘Ss. 

“* The narrative is as lively as the wonderful frontispiece 

sepsemating the six-in- -hand mail waggon teariug down a 


.""—Graphic. 

OLD COACHING DAYS; or, Road 
Sketches in Bygone Days. By Sta NLeY TIARRIS. 
With numerous Full-page 7 Tuustrations by John Sture 
gess. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

* Al I Mr. Ilarris and Mr. Sturgess between them 


tlemen, and his women are charming. mee 
skill of the author, however, would alone make * Estcou 
lar. Itis by far the most pleasing work of fiction ot t the 
ighter kind we have had this seavon. * Estcourt’ will secon 
in everybody's hands.” —County Gentleman. 

* Lord James Douglas has a remarkable and rare 
talen: of life’and the talk of people in 
modern society as they are, and were it for that quality alone 
‘this novel be noticeable.” — Vanity Fair. 


1 vol. 6s. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 


By Miss CAREY. 


“ A novel of a sort which does not appear too often in any 
one season. 
‘elegrap 
“ Barbara's character is truthfully conceived’ and skilfully 
— beautifully drawn, ond all who read the account of her 
would be inclined to love the saucy, affee- 
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